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The Oldsmobile 


is never vicious 
Zee 


5. am 





$650.00 


ITH the Oldsmobile there is 

horse’s uncertain disposition, no menace to life and 

limb from uncontrollable temper. Your desires are at 
the grasp of a lever, the turn of a crank with the assurance 
of reliability, safety and speed, which the perfection of the 
Oldsmobile’s mechanical construction alone can give 


no danger from the 


A trial spin will demonstrate how 


Call on any of these selling Agencies. 
Nothing to watch but the road.” 


and why the Oldsmobile “goes” with ‘ 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oldsmobile Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Chase & Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., John W. Chester Co. 
Newark, N. J., Autovehicle C 0. 

e9 Abbott Cycle Co. 


rage & Trading Co. 


” Whipple. 
foston, Mass., Ol ismobile Co. of a England. 
Jaynes Autom< ‘0 




















ithens Bros, Co. 
of Ohio. 





Ss 
bile Co. of Philadelphi 
" L. C. Martin Co. 
, Ba anker Bros. Co. 
» Merrill Cycle Co. 
., John Van Benschoten. 
. Raleigh Iron Works. 
Fy +» Rochester Automobile Co. 
A. W. Norris. 
Pioneer Auto Co, 
ol - alley Automobile Co, 















ae kins Auto ait as — Co. 
is ae Automobile Co, 
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Baraueats e., T. 
So. Me “alister, LT, iidiapekk DeLong Motor Car Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse Auto Co. 
Texarkana, Ark., Texarkana Auto & Re pairing Co. 
Tue: son, Ariz., ie Ronstadt. 

N.Y., “paper rae 
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, F. 
» E. 








n, National Capital Auto. Co. 
1 my & Williams. Ha Is te Ae RH. Halstead, Honolulu. 
vat Britain an¢ i Irelanc ay Charles Jarrott & Letts, Ltd., “b Gre at Marlboro St., London, England. 





Write for information and illustrated book to Dept. R. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS Detroit, Mich. 


Members of the Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 














An Extraordinary Chance 


TO SECURE THE NEW 1903 EDITION OF 


Ridpath’s .History i: United States 
50% 


less than ever sold before—sets sent on approval—an easy way to 
get this matchless set of books—a necessity in every American home 


This sweeping reduction places for the first 

time within the reach of every intelligent 

American the graphic life story of our own 

5 great Nation as only Ridpath can tell it, 


and of the heroic deeds of our forefathers. 






Universally Commended—Fascinating as 


« 
Superb a Romance 

Volumes This is the only history endorsed by such scholars and 

thinkers a the late President McKinle y; ex-President White 

° ry of Cornell; Prof. Churchill of Oberlin; "Dr. Buc kley of the 

Size 10x72 Civistian ! te; Hezekiah Desterwerth, former editor 





; W. R. Houghton, A. Professor of 
niversity; Prof. Sey ‘So »ston Univer- 
. ards of McKendee ; WwW. D. » D.D., 

LL. D., Registrar of Cornell. and thousands of other 
famous men and women who have borae witness to its 
absorbing interest and value to the American People. 


The New 1903 Imperial Edition 


Revised and enlarged into Five Superb Royal 

Octavo Volumes — Lavishly Illustrated — contains 

our country’s history from earliest times to date, and 

has been enriched by hundreds of new Maps, Race 

Charts, Chronological-Charts, and text illustrations, 
together with over roo full-page photogravures 
and half-tone etchings of Famous Historical 
Paintings by Trumbull, Chapman and other 
great artists, making it the most valuable col- 
lection of historical illustrations ever embodied 
in any work. 










inches Hist 3 Cu 


The workmanship of this 1 new edition is the very best, the 

y and clear, the pape lly made. The beautifal 
yack stamps, a perfec 
dis artistic and durab! le 
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old marble-veined sides and fly leav t treasure in book making. 
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half-leather binding 
The d corners and sides, yc 
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DOWN GOES THE PRICE !! 


Owing to our superior distributing facilities, we were able last season to dispose a an 
enormous numbe rof these great histories among our customers at prices way below the 
3ut our stock was limited and thousands of intending buyers disappointed. 


A MASTER STROKE 


This year we have taken an entire new edition and through this immense pur- 





regular. 


SPECIAL 
TO COLLIER 


chase secured such concessions that we can sell this greatest of all histories at READERS 
one-half the lowest price ever offered. D. A. MeKinlay & 
This exceptionally low price, combined with the smail monthly payments, Company 


36 East 22d Street 
New York City 
Please send me, on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
Ridpath’s History of 
_the Hed States, Impe- 


= 5 volumes, bound 


places this wonderful work for the first time within the reach of every 
intelligent American. 


WHY HESITATE? 


SETS SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
Small Monthly Payments 

We are so sure of your delight that we take all the risk 

of disappointment. Let us send you a set at our —— 
If not satisfactory, return at our expense. But 

must be prompt. This is the only edition that can yi 

sold at these prices or on these terms, and it is going 

rapidly. 


D. A. McKINLAY & CO., 32x22 ci / 


a If retained, I 
agree to hay a. 00 promptly, and 
41.00 each month thereafter for 15 
months. If not satisfactory, I will 
return them to you within 10 days at 
your expense, 


Name 





Street 





cf ordering c sloth, change 15 to 12 months, 














THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 
Frederick A. Ober 

. N.S. Olds 

veal W. Mack 

Eben E. Rexford 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Minna Irving 

: . H. M. Albaugh 
‘ Hor ward W. Coggeshall 
Alfred Holman 

George H. Daniels 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—lIIlustrated 
A Watch with a History—Illustrated 

A Journey Among the Stars—IIlustrated 

In the Great North Woods—Poem 

Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—Illustrated_ 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land —Poem 
Nature’s Chronometer—IIlustrated 
Abandoned Farms—lIllustrated 

The Three Oregons-—Illustrated . s 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled —Illustrated . 


The Stories the Totems Tell—lIllustrated Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—TIllustrated Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—IIlustrated Will G. Steel 

Foe Cone 


‘Chee B. Wells 
Fane W. Guthrie 
Mary L. Austin 
Marin B. Fenwick 
Orrin E. Dunlap 


A Little Bit of Holland—IIlustrated 
The Romance of Reality-—T!lustrated 
The War Eagle — Illustrated 
Under Mexican Skies—lI Illustrated 
Niagara in Winter—IIlustrated 
Little Histories—lIIlustrated: 

Old Fort Putnam 

Charter Oak Chair 

The Confederate White ieee . ‘ 


William F. Lampton 
Bessie H. Dean 
Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. 
Room 185, 


DANIELS, Publisher 
7 East 42d Street, New York 


When Mother Goes Away—Poem 
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Universities 


Are Now Teaching the 
Value of Life Insurance. 


In Selecting a Policy the 
School of Experience 


Points to 


The Prudential 


Send Coupon For Information of 


Dividend Bearing Policies. 


























Without committing myself to any action, I shall 
be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates 
of Participating Policies. 
For $ Age. 
Name 
a PRUDENTIAL 
Occupation wornnentannnnammecnnnamncnnconane 
E ae “en THE 
4 denti I STRENGTH OF 
| The Prudentia GIBRALTAR 
{ Insurance Co. of America 
John F. Dryden, Home Office, 
President. Newark, N. J. 
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Soft, rich culor effects are produced on shingles 
by the use of Shingletint. 
There are many brands of shingle stains in the 
market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means much to the consumer, who may safely 
buy it and know he is getting the best shingle 
stain made. 
Shingletint is a scientific combination of lin- 
seed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the 
necessary drying agents; its use not only beau- 
tifies but prolongs the life of the shingles. 
Finished woods and descriptive literature sent 
free upon request. 


Berry Brothers, imites 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


‘Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 

POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Ss, Ind. 











eiieaia in all principal cities. 











$1.00 BIG SOO=POUND STEEL 
RANGE OFFER 


If you can use the best big .500-pound steel 
renee made in the world, and are willing to have 
it placed in your own home on.three months’ free 
trial, just cut this notice out and send to Szars, 
Rossicx & Co., Chicago, and you. will receive 
free by return mail a big picture of the steel 
range and many other cooking and heating, 
stoves, you will also receive the most wonderfu 
$1.00 steel range offer, an offer that places the 
best steel range or heating stove in the home of 
any family, such an offer that no family in 
the land, no matter what their circumstances 
may be, or how small their income, need be 
without ‘the best cooking or heating stove made. 





Learn to fit Glasses 


Our men are making, $3.00 to $10.00 a 
day. Write for our 24 p. Free Eye Book 
and learn how. We furaish all goods 
and establish you in business in your own 
town, or anywhere desired. It will pay 
you to investigate this. Write to-day. 
JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 
(CHARTERED) 


Dept. C Jackson, Mich. 









DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 

oy business and have Cag from 

oo. ya until ak beeps Farm is 

largest pure bred poultry estab- 

lishment in the Sautey. Our new year book 
‘Poultry for Profit’ 

will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 

, ete. Cuts of Fecal ith prices ; i, eae in sea- 

f Book has cost too much money and experience 

te given away, but we mail it for 10 cents, 

THE J. W. MILLER 00., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL, 












is how quick you would send ME 
10 centein silver for it! GIRLS, IT’S GREAT! 
°w. HILL, 


0! ! IF you knew as well as I DO what THE JOKER 
15 Vandewater Street, New York. 





oe TREES "= by Test—78 Years 
LARGEsT Ni ng FO 
ies Book free. We 


WANT Eee ae A Weekly 
‘ARK BROS, Louisiana, . Wo8 








EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements'printed and engraved, Up-to-date styles, 
Finest work and material. 100 hae Visiting Cards, 75 cts. 
Samples and “20 M Misie St “Weddin, AND CITY, IND. FREE. 
J. W. UM, 5 Street, OAKLAN 










GINSENG Sri Geee 


T. H. SUTTON, D 1820 W. Chestnut St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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Cover Design . : , ; . Drawn by Charles C. Curran 

Editorials . : i P 4 ° . ° : Ms ‘ 4-5 
Men and Doings. Iilustrated with Photographs P P - ; ; 6 
The Focus of the Time. Photographs : ; ‘ ; : ‘ 7 


The Great Wool Market of the West Sumner W. Matteson 8 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The Chinaman at Our Gates . ; ; Poultney Bigelow 9 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The Weaker Sex.—V. . ‘ Donble-Page Drawing by C. D. Gibson 10-11 
A Garrison Ghost. Story . F 3 General Charles King 12 
Drawings by George Gibbs 


The Beekeepers of Gotham A - Leon D. Everett 14 


Illustrated with Photographs 


True Stories of To-day . if - : R - 16 
Illustrations by oe — 





The Lion’s Mouth Contest for September 


Onty one question is put forward in this month’s competition. It 
relates to the more practical business interest of the WEEKLY : 


What method, not now in force, can you suggest 
for increasing the circulation of Collier’s ? 
ALL answers must be received at this office not later than October 5th. 
If any plan submitted be found of especial practical value under test, an 
additional cash prize ot $100.00 will be awarded. The other prizes will 
be as in the former contests, as follows : 


1. Aongh prise of - . «oc 0 os $50.0 12. Remington’s “Done in the Open”— 
2. Acash prize of. . . . a 25.00 1 volume - $5.00 
Value, About: 13. History of the ‘19th “Century— 
8. The Library of Poetical Literature— 3 volumes 5.00 
32 volumes $32.00 14. History of the 19th “Century — 
4. The Works ot Fenimore Cooper — 3volumes . 5.00 
32 volum 32.00 15. America, Picturesque, etc. — 
5. The Warks at Charles Dickens — 3volumes . 5.00 
30 volumes. . + 30.00 16. The Stories ond Poems of Kipling — 
6. The Waverley Novels—25 volumes | 25.00 3volumes . 00 
7. The Works of Washington Irving — 17. The Stories and Poems of Kipling — 
15 volumes . 15.00 ‘ 3volumes . . * 5.00 
8 The — of Victor Hugo— 18, Shakespeare’s Plays — 2 volumes — 5.00 
22 volumes . 22.00 19. The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne — 
9. The Works of Captain “Marryat — 8volumes . . ; 5.00 
20 volumes 20.00 20. The Animal Kingdom —2 volumes" 5.00 
10. The pte? Sl ‘Best ‘Biography— 
17- volumes . 17.00 
11. The Dramatic Works of Shakespeare— Total. ©. . «+ ee eo + $829.00 
8volumes .. . - 16.00 


Tuere are also additional prizes of $40.00 to the person whose name 
appears on the list of winners twice in succession ; $25.00 to the person 
whose name so appears twice during the year, and $200.00 to any one 
who is successful six times. 





The Sportsman’s Number 


Next week’s issue will be devoted largely to the man out of doors, and 
to the delights of wild life. Mr. A. B. Frost has designed a beautiftll cover 
for the number, which will be reproduced in four colors. The double-page 
picture will be by Charles Dana Gibson. The number will include a de- 
lightful short story by F. Hopkinson Smith, called «“The Rajah of*Bungpore, 
—Purveyor of Cheerfulness,’’ the illustrations for which have been made by 
F, C. Yohn. Among the many articles that will tend to make the issue 
notable is one by Ernest Harold Baynes, <‘Hunting Wild Animals with a 
Camera,”’ illustrated with many photographs taken by the author. Another 
article of absorbing interest will tell the story of one of the greatest swindles 
of the age—the Humbert case—which has just been occupying the attention 
of the highest courts of France. Other articles will be «Hunting the Moose,”’ 
by Harry Palmer; «Simple Camp Cookery,’’ by W. B. Thornton; <««Quail 
and Grouse Shooting,’’ by Leonidas Hubbard Jr., etc. 





A Ten Dollar Prize for a Photograph 


Couier’s Weexty will pay liberally for photographs to be used in 
««The Focus of the Time.’ Photographers, both professional and amateur, 
in all parts of the world are invited to submit pictures. Those that can not 
be used by us will be returned. Such as are available will be paid for and an 
additional prize of ten dollars will be awarded to the best photograph pub- 
lished during the month. Two points which will be considered princi- 
pally in the selection of the prize photograph will be the importance of 
the picture as a news event, and the quality of the photograph itself. All 
photographs must bear on the ‘reverse side the date, the name of sender, 
and explanatory note of the incident with date. Photographs should be 
addressed to «<Art Editor, Collier’s Weekly, New York.’’ 
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Suit Made $ 
to Measure 


Tailor-Made 
Cashmere or 





















Suit 


Case Worsted Suit 
Your choice of a variety of 
Free colorings and weaves, and 


all the newest patterns just 
from the woolen mills. We 
direct special atten 
tion to the fabrics. 
The cloth is special- 
ly woven from new 
high grade wool; 
is close woven fe 
the wool is full of 
“life,” so that the 
cloth is elastic and 
the garments will 
hold their shape. 
Before cutting in- 
to the cloth for 
each suit, the suit 
pattern is thor- 
oughly shrunk- 
en. Our cutters 
are first-class 
workmen, who 
incorporate into 
the suit the la- 
test styles, and 
take into account 
the various little 
differences in build 
each man possesses. 
The suit is lined 
throughout with “ Bul- 
lis’ serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated “Fowler” silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as can only be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars while 
in style and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $2 to $4 

A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering 
from us as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at Express Offic e, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will. be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
203, and is a sensible, becoming suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and very styligh. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue which contains styles and samples varying 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our Catalogue and 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 
will. be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connec- 
tion with any other clothing concern. Our business has been 
established 40 years.. Write to-day for samples. Address 
Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. S, South Bend, Ind. 

Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 

















of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 











Western Military Academy 


25th year. New fireproof buildings. Number limited. Strong 
faculty. Thorveah military and academic depts. References. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A.M., Supt., Upper Alton, Ill. 














MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medics! 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having fai!e.i 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 













LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, v*- not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $i ‘o $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the origin astructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE i‘. 100L, Philadelphia 










Wanted for Corsets, Petticoats, 
fi Dress Skirts, Dressing Sacques, 
and ocer desirable items. Write 


Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 











Cured to stay CURs'D. Health restored. 
ASTHMA BOOK 4 Free. DR. HAYES, ‘Buffato, N.Y. 


THE LIMIT IN 
MEANNESS 











OLITICIANS ARE BLAMED often for vacillation or timid- 

ity, when they are actually men of boldness and decision. 

The citizen who is himself convinced on a certain subject 
accuses of cowardice the official whose mind is more open. 

Few Presidents have been more scolded for hesitancy than 
Lincoln was from the spring of 1861 to the summer of 1864. He 
could be a stone wall when he was ready, but he did not take 
on the positive manner when he had not seen through a question. 
Waiting for light is as much a part of strength as is energy when 
the course is clear. For these reasons, we think Mr. Roosevelt has 
received much unjust criticism for his course on tariff revision and 
on currency reform. 
claim personal knowledge or understanding, and he can only exe- 
cute the best opinion obtainable. If he declares for tariff revision 
one month, and against it the next, or shows more interest in cur- 
rency reform at one time than at another, it is unfair to charge 
these alternations to feebleness or the wish for nomination. Give 
Mr. Roosevelt a situation in which he is at home, intellectually 
at ease, and you will find no vacillation. On revision 


COURAGE AND . 1 
UNDERSTANDING of tariff or currency he, like most of us, must take 


his views from experts, who, in these cases, are busi- 
ness men. Now, if the best business men are evenly divided, or 
the trend of opinion among them seems first one way, then an- 
other, corresponding uncertainty is natural in a politician not him- 
self a financial expert. A mass of respectable bankers assure us 
that an clastic currency is necessary to prevent stringencies. An 
equal number, equally respectable, assure us that the currency is 
adequate, the proposed changes dangerous, and Wall Street the 
only objector. So on the tariff, while every fair-minded and com- 
petent thinker regrets the duties which shelter monopoly, the solid- 
est opinion is divided upon the wisdom of opening the question 
and disturbing business. It is absurd, therefore, to blame the 
President for indecision. In England the tariff issue is clean-cut, 
because Mr. Chamberlain is not only a business man himself, but 
the conceiver and defender of a whole scheme of political consoli- 
dation of which the tariff is an instrument. It is courageous to 
defend a thesis when you believe it ardently. It would be a poor 
proof of courage, however, to be obstinate about matters on which 
you can neither think conclusively yourself nor receive positive 
guidance from men who know the subject best. 


F ANYTHING IS MEANER than the behavior of members of 

the Dawes Commission, we do not know what it is. They 
accept the duty of protecting a few last rights of the helpless 
Indian, and then begin promptly to ‘‘graft’’ at his expense. Pre- 
tending to see that he receives full value for what little land he 
has to sell, they work in collusion with the very persons from 
whom they are supposed to protect him. The excuse of Mr. 
Bixby, President of the Commission, ought to become classic. 
He says that his interest in the land: companies, which he was 
supposed to oppose as the Indians’ attorney, ‘‘amounts to very 
little.’? The idea of trust is supposed to appeal powerfully to our 
sense of honor. Breach of trust is the meanest crime known to 
man. What shall we think of the public service in 
this country when, immediately after the postal scan- 
dals, comes the information that every single member 
of the Dawes Commission has his private rake-off in the purchase 
of Indian lands? We must do everything possible to correct the 
love of money with stricter ideals of honor. It is one of our 
most pressing obligations. Society should punish, with its effec- 
tive frown, every man, in private business or in public, whose 
itching palm makes him fall below the duties of a man. Some 
of the highest positions in our society are held by men whose 
records are at least no better than just on the windy side of 
the law. All the selfishness of crime is theirs, if not the literal 
fact. Purify our standards in social life, in every-day affairs, 
and purity in politics must result. Meantime, the members of 
the Dawes Commission ought to be punished foi their peculiarly 
mean dishonor. 


HE TURK HAS NO FRIENDS. He is treacherous and cruel, 

an enemy to progress, fanatically devoted to a religion which 
breeds contempt for knowledge and understanding. His faith is 
As he believes in immediate heaven for the warrior slain 
in battle, his fighting is without fear. Believing that knowledge is 
infidelity, ‘e is immune to civilized influence. As centuries have 
shown tl.ut he can never be reduced to ideals which guide Chris- 
tian races, his only future is removal or extinction. Just now the 
question is how far Turkey can be punished or carved without 
danger to European peace. That humanity gains whenever a slice 
is abstracted from the Turkish Empire and converted into an inde- 
pendent State, nobody doubts. The Christians in the little neigh- 


absolute. 


Those are fields in which he would hardly, 





boring States rival the Turks in turbulence, and even in cruelty, 
but their religion leaves them open to the influence of surround- 


ing ideas, and they improve. They are more easily regulated, also, 
by their guardian nations, as they are incapable of the serious 
fight which could always be furnished on occasion by Turkey. In 
promptly demanding satisfaction, at this critical moment, for the 
supposed murder of our Vice-Consul, and letting the squadron go 
on when the error was discovered, the United States has treated 
the Turk in the only manner which affects him, and probably made 
the task of Russia, and Europe generally, easier. It 
is not our plan to help Europe in her surgical opera- 
tions on Turkey, but it is the task of any self-respect- 
ing nation to protect her citizens from barbarians, especially in 
the performance of official duties. One people is amenable to a 
delicate request, and another to a large club, and the only way to 
convince Turkey is to bully her. We have no direct interest in her 
fate, but we do need to impress upon her rulers the belief that we 
are dangerous, like Russia, and that murdering our representatives 
is hazardous. Each nation requires from us a diplomacy suited 
to its character. England, for instance, is to be treated in one 
manner, Russia in another, China in a third, and the Turk is to 
be regulated with a whip, as a keeper reasons with a caged beast. 


ERVOUS PROSPERITY IS A DISEASE. Merely being pros- 

perous makes many persons nervous. Women, having duties 
which, if not fewer, are less compulsory, than those of men, are 
peculiarly subject to this complaint. Their physical strength is 
less, their nervous systems are more complicated. Secretary Root 
regrets the decrease of country life on the ground that cities make 
a nervous race, different from the cool old stock which has been 
the basis of our civilization. Mr. Root thinks that nearness to 
the soil is a necessary condition of strong nerves. The American 
climate, in the Northern States, is exciting. A person can drink 
more coffee or alcohol, without feeling stimulated, in London and 
most foreign capitals, than he can in New York or Chicago. Many 
who can not sleep in the United States are less troubled with 
insomnia abroad. When cable-cars, with gongs and crowds, rail- 
ways overhead, packed streets, automobiles, telephones, telegrams, 
messenger boys, and the general machinery of haste are added, 
nervous tension becomes extreme. Sometimes it takes 
the form of a passion for late hours, and might be 
called Somnophobia. The Somnophobiac is so keyed 
up that he shrinks from the relaxation of sleep, or any other quiet- 
ness. The love of excitement is often as disintegrating as the 
love of drink. ‘‘Be not hurried away by excitement,’’ says Epic- 
tetus, ‘‘but say, ‘Semblance, wait for me a little. Let me see what 
you are and what you represent.’ ’’ Many of our occupations would 
hardly stand the test of Epictetus. Emerson made the same point 
as Mr. Root, when he said that Nature’s comment is, ‘‘Why so hot, 
little man??? As women are more responsible, just now, than men, 
for increasing nervosity, one of our problems is to make natural 
activities attractive to’them—not work enough to exhaust them, 
but enough to keep them from being as restless as a fly under 
an exhausted receiver. Pleasures, diversions, are never sufficient 
to form a life. Responsibility is necessary to freedom. Thack- 
eray, laughing at the strivings of Werther, had his heroine, at the 
end of the poem, go on cutting bread and butter. Candide, after 
examining all possible worlds, decided that the real thing was to 
cultivate a garden. 


RITING, SAID DR. HOLMES, is like shooting at a mark; 

talking is like trying to hit the mark with a stream of water 
from a hose. Dr. Aldis Wright, one of the editors of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, has just contradicted Dr. Holmes with an 
edition of Milton. By collating the earliest editions and such 
manuscripts as he could find, he shows us how Milton, the great- 
est conscious artist in the English tongue, did things over again 
when he thought he had not done his best. Thus we are enabled 
to go into Milton’s study, look over his shoulder, and watch him 
bettering his first inspiration by patience and work. 
The felicities, the bits of inevitability that surprise and 
delight us, did not always come of themselves. Some- 
times they came late and came hard. When you are sailing along 
smoothly over the surface of a book, it is a little annoying to bump 
against a note informing you that the Smith in the text was Brown 
in the first edition and Jones in the manuscript. But Milton’s 
alterations, unlike many of Wordsworth’s, were not of this kind. 
Nor were they so contradictory as that of the drunkard in the 
story, who was struggling to reform, but who called out, as 
the man who had taken his order disappeared through the door, 
‘‘Waiter! make that oyster stew a gin cocktail.”” Through al 
Milton’s changes his aim remained the same, and until he thought 
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he had perfectly achieved it, he did not stop trying. The differ- 
ence between his first shots and his final successes must always be 
of the greatest interest to everybody who wishes, whether in poetry 
or prose, to make beauty out of English words. As for the gen- 
eral reader, if he agrees with Mr. George Santayana in thinking 
that ‘‘though change be for the better, there is something sad in 
change,”’ if he likes to regard poetry as born, not made, the remedy 
is in his own hands. He can leave Dr. Wright’s researches unread. 


. yon OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS are rather pert. Our 
statement that liberty is dependent on order is designated by 
one of them as ‘‘a common but chump idea.’’? This individual, 
who seems to be a confused socialist, has read Herbert Spencer 
and Henry George with slight comprehension, reaching the con- 
clusion that liberty does not depend upon order, but order upon 
liberty. The fable of the gold and silver shield would probabiy 
be beyond his understanding. ‘To some extent, liberty and order 
depend each upon the other. Order, however, in crowded commu- 
nities, can exist better without liberty, than liberty without order. 
Liberty without order is possible only under primitive conditions. 
Order without liberty has actually existed under despotism, to a 
higher degree than order exists in the United States 
to-day. ‘‘All the disorder,’’? remarks our critic, ‘‘which 
mars society to-day is directly due to violation of the law 
of human freedom.’’ Propositions of this sort are too large to have 
any meaning. Some people attribute all evil to eating meat, others 
to infidelity, and others, like our correspondent, to restraining law. 
Allow men to steal what they want and burn whom they choose, 
say these philosophers, and they won’t do wrong. America is a 
free country, and it is said to support more varieties of cranks 
than any other land. They do no harm. They are lost in the 
vast intelligent majority. They die, quietly, and others take their 
place. We hardly know that they exist, except when some crimi- 
nal puts theoretical anarchy into practical operation. The world 
is run by manifold truths. The crank is a man whose mind is 
capacious enough to hold only one. 


RITICISM OF MARRIAGE is not new. The statement that 

those who are out want to get in, and those who are in want 
to get out, applied to the marriage cage, can be followed back 
through famous writers to the time of Elizabeth, and even then 
we find the metaphor called old. Emerson says that the allega- 
tion has been made ‘‘from the beginning of the world.’’ The in- 
stitution itself is indestructible, but by no means immutable. Modi- 
fication has taken especially the direction of giving rights to the 
wife and taking away powers from the husband. Lately there have 
been a greater number of protests than usual against the word 
‘‘obey,’’ which, of course, no longer has a meaning. The declara- 
tion may be called pretty, but it is rather solemn, and it might be 
as well not to include promises which neither party has any pur- 
pose of fulfilling. Of the women who refuse to accept the word, 
not all are asserting independence. Some of them 
object to making a promise which they do not intend 
to keep. When marriage is treated lightly by so 
many, and divorce is so rampant, the service ought to be in 
words which can at least convey a solemn meaning to the con- 
tract. Marriage and hanging go by destiny, it is said, and this 
topic of wedlock has always brought. out more wit than wisdom. 
It is entered into with more caution to-day than it ever was 
before. In spite of easy divorce in this country, most people 
look carefully before they leap. Men wish to be surer of their 
fortunes, and women, with other careers now open, have changed 
somewhat also since Swift said that the reason for so. many un- 
happy marriages was that young women spent their time in mak- 
ing nets instead of cages. The business of being a wife is now 
one requiring many new qualities, among them, usually, com- 
parative equality, and no part of a-language chosen to express 
a former view of marriage is so entirely out of accord with 
present facts as the word ‘‘obey.”’ 
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IC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI. We read in the papers, now, 

that it requires yacht races to get Mr. Morgan’s name into 
the papers—he who, a few short months ago, overshadowed the 
earth. So passes the glory of this world. Solomon, or whoever 
wrote Ecclesiastes, would have enjoyed the history of Mr. Mor- 
gan. All is vanity. His name has lost its magic. The country 
is really prosperous, as he said it was. Throughout the West and 
South bankers are so affluent that they scorn schemes for expand- 
ing currency, yet the man who predicted that if a break in 
stocks came it would be due to lack of confidence rather than 
to lack of real prosperity is an exploded prophet in his own 
country. His further belief that his great combinations could 








pay proper interest on their capitalization, if confidence con- 


tinued, has not been tested, as confidence deserted. In _ politics, 
in literature, in war, as in business, the glory of this: world 
passes. ‘Time is necessary to tell us what reputations will remain. 
Dewey, whom Mr. Choate once ranked with Nelson, will fill a very 
modest niche in the hall of fame. McKinley, whom Mr. Hay 
compared with Lincoln, will hardly stand out in the long line 
of presidents. At Mr. Roosevelt’s place in history, Mr. Morgan’s, 
or Mr. Rockefeller’s, it is hardly possible even to 
guess. So in letters, a dozen writers every year 
are greeted with praise adequate to describe Haw- 
thorne. What critic, among the best, has not discovered some 
young genius, only to watch him settle back into the crowded 
ranks of mediocrity? As the metropolis is called the graveyard of 
provincial reputations, so is a moderate stretch of time the grave- 
yard of ninety-nine great reputations out of a hundred, however 
national and intense at some favoring moment. ‘The inability to 
lose one’s standing by destructive mistakes is one of the ad- 
vantages of being dead. 
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aoe OF LINEAGE is often defended by analogy to breeding 
animals. As commonly applied, thé analogy is false. Animals 
are mated for certain actual qualities in each, leading to speed, 
size, strength, or whatever attributes may be sought. If class or 
family pride led to marriages founded on superior ethics, intel- 
ligence, imagination, or ability, it might perhaps improve the race 
after the methods of a stock farm. As a fact, however, social 
pride grows from being among the ‘‘ins’’ and hence feeling su- 
periority to the ‘‘outs.’? It has nothing to do with virtues—with 
kindness, comprehension, health, or sanity—but only with position, 
which, often the result of accident, seldom rests on anything higher 
than money-making aptness, past or present. Snobbery is ridicu- 
lous everywhere, and not more here than in older lands. Abroad, 
aristocratic lineage traces itself back for centuries to 
a forgotten brigand. Here, it goes back a generation 
or so to a pedler, a more useful individual, perhaps, 
than the brigand, although too near for poetry. The descendants 
must keep the money if they wish to be aristocratic. To have 
millions, know how to eat with the right fork, and make a few 
acquaintances among those already in, is the road to social 
eminence. It is a good enough system. Any basis for castes 
among people of similar blood and education is ridiculous, and 
money will serve as well as pedigree, which means lime-light on 
one’s origin. What should we think of a horse, if his pedigree 
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were measured not by the value of his ancestors but simply 
by the length of time the record had been kept? Zooks 2a, 
out of Bungler, 6:08}, by Zooks, 7:113, and so on back for 


forty generations, would not of itself make a qualification which 
would sell a racer. We judge animals on their merits, which is 
also not a bad way to judge men. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON in London would be far from 

the startling sign of change which it is deemed by the Ameri- 
can press. England has always appreciated Washington, and half 
appropriated him, treating him as an Englishman in mind and 
character. Soon after the Revolution he was described ‘by the 
British as having the virtues and nature of the English country 
gentleman. They recognize in Lincoln, above ail, and even in 
Grant, Jackson, or Clay, as in Mr. Roosevelt to-day, products of 
the New World. They would admit that Franklin, although his 
parents were immigrants, developed into something not charac- 
teristic of the older country. Washington, among our foremost 
statesmen, had most of the British quality. With this natural 
comprehension of Washington’s nature the British have particular 
reasons enough for doing him honor. It is a much cleverer and 
more decent attention to the rising power than the 
gift of a statue of Frederick the Great, for instance. 
If England were going to present us with a statue, 
she would know enough to choose Chatham, Fox, 
Bright for a subject, or some literary genius whom we deem 
ours almost as much as hers. If William had offered us a statue 
of Goethe the reception would have been less chilling. Since the 
passing of Gladstone, and the winning of the Irish cause by 
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of England’s conciliatory attentions have been removed, and she 
shows notable tact in the manner of bestowing them. Perhaps a 
special reason for erecting a statue to Washington is the unfor- 
tunate monument to Major André in Westminster Abbey. On 
no ground was it deserved, and it stands as a continual censure 
of the commander who, refusing to yield to sentimental appeals, 
treated the young aristocrat as he would have treated any 
humbler spy. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


The New Secretary of War.—The Philippines is to 
have a new Governor, and the War Department a new 
chief. As officially announced from Oyster Bay, on 
August 25, William H. 
Taft, Civil Governor of 
the Philippines since 
Igor, will succeed Elihu 
Root as Secretary of 
War, when the latter, 
now member of the 
Alaskan Commission, 
retires in January next. 
President Roosevelt also 
announced the promo- 
tion of Vice-Governor 
Luke E. Wright to suc- 
ceed Governor Taft. In 
turn, Judge Henry C. 
Ide, Secretary of Jus- 
tice and Finance in the 
Philippines, will succeed 
General Wright. Curiously enough, Governor Taft’s 
father was also Secretary of War, under General 
Grant. The new Secretary of War is forty-six 
years old, having been born in Cincinnati, in 1857. 
For two years he was law reporter on. the Cincin- 
nati ‘‘Commercial.’’ He has filled successively the 
offices of Assistant Prosecutor, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Judge of the Superior Court of Ohio, Solici- 
tor-General of the United States, Professor of Law at 
the University of Cincinnati, and United States Dis- 
trict Judge. He was made president of the Philippines 
Commission in 1900. Pecuniarily, the office of Depart- 
ment Chief is not a very profitable one. When Elihu 
Root became Secretary of War, he had a law practice 
in New York valued at $100,000 a year. His salary 
as Secretary of War is $8,000. General Wright, the 
new Sultan of Manila—as her Majesty the Dowager- 
Empress of China pronounces it—is a Tennessean and 





Governor Taft at Manila 


a descendant of Captain Raphael Semmes, whose fa- 


mous letter-of-marque A/abama swept the American 
merchant marine from the ‘seven seas. in. the 60's. 
General Wright is about fifty-three years of age, and 
had three sons in the service during the Spanish- 
American War. 


St. Louis Free Trade and Two Celebrated Cases.— 
St. Louis is trying to release the grasp of the terminal 
octopus from its commerce and trade, bridges, depots, 
‘‘houses, massauges, and tenements.’’ On August 29, 
Attorney-General Crow struck the first blow when he 
moved the Missouri Supreme Court, at Jefferson City, 
in guo warranto proceedings, to annul the charters of 
three members of the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Ter- 
minal Railway Association, the ‘‘monopoly whose ten- 
tacles are throttling the com- 
merce of the city.’’ The petition 
charges that the Terminal Com- 
panies have formed a conspiracy 
to control the arteries of trade in 
the Mississippi Valley, and that 
the aggregate value of the com- 
panies’ holdings is $300,000,000. 
Proceedings were impelled by 
fear of a coming gigantic mer- 
ger. The suit promises to par- 
allel that of the Northern Se- 
curities in public importance and 
interest. ... On August 29, the 
great Nipper Copper Mining fight 
between Senator Clark and F. Augustus Heinze was 
decided in-the District Court at Butte, Montana, and 
a decision was rendered in favor of Mr. Heinze, involv- 
ing mining property to the amount of $10,000,000. 
This gigantic war of millionaires—and millions—has 
kept Montana in a turmoil for many months. The 
question involved veins of ore lapping between the 
claims of plaintiff and defendant. The history of 
the case includes every conceivable element of bribery 
and alliniquity. It has cost the reputations of a score 
of people, on and off the bench. ... Caleb Powers, 
elected Secretary of State of Kentucky by the Repub- 
licans in 18g9, was sentenced to death in the Scott 
County Circuit Court, on August 29, for conspiring 
in the assassination of Senator William Goebel, the 
beginning of the political vendetta that has cost many 
lives. Senator Goebel was shot from the window of 
the Secretary of State’s office, on December 30, 1900, 
at Frankfort, Kentucky, where arguments were to be 
heard in his contest for Governorship of the State 
with W. S. Taylor. 
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The War Flame in the East.—‘‘The States’ came 
near having use for General Miles’s automobile cavalry 
and artillery corps in the Far East. The bugles were 


about to blow for ‘‘oil-can and monkey-wrench”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Boots and Saddles.’” The reported assas- 
sination of William C. Magelssen,.our Vice-Consul at 
Beirut, Syria, following closely upon the killing of the 
Russian Consul in Macedonia, and the threat of Turks 
to kill all foreign Consuls, set angry America knocking 
at the gates of Yildiz Kiosk. The report was received 
from Constantinople, August 27. Within forty-eight 
hours, it transpired, severally, that the Vice-Consul 
had not been assassinated, but an unknown person had 
fired upon him, and that the affair was merely a wed- 
ding-day feu de jore. Anerror in the transmission of 
a cipher despatch, sent by Consul Ravndal at Beirut 
to United States Minister Leishman at Constantinople, 
is held accountable, instead of the overworked and 
over-threatened Sultan. The President, however, had 
already ordered our Mediterranean Squadron, under 
Rear-Admiral Cotton, to the scene where the trouble 
should be, and the fleet sailed from Genoa. ... The 
report of England’s Royal Commission, concerning 
the conduct of the South African War—and miscon- 
duct of the War Office—probably offers an explanation 
why the Lords of the Island do not care to bother with 
the ‘‘Macedonian cry.’’ But the other war lords of 
the earth are marking down Turkey for Christmas. | If 
we are to believe all reports, the country north of 
the Bosphorus is a seething caldron of conflict. Rail- 
road travel is viewed by actuaries as extra hazardous, 
and a dozen cities in the fire zone weekly rise from 
their ashes like the Phoenix.’ Adrianople, the princi- 
pal scene of trouble, is one hundred and twenty-seven 





miles from Constantinople. The city has a population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. It is the chief rail- 
road junction in Turkey, and commands the northern 
approach to the capital. The last conflict reported be- 
tween Bulgarians and Turks took place at Smilovo, a 
village northwest of Monastir, and resulted in the defeat 
of the revolutionists with a loss of one thousand men. 


Land-Hunters and Land-Grabbers.—While American 
Indians are fighting land-grabbers for their homes and 
Afro-Americans are seeking a country of their own in 
the Dark Continent, another race is preparing for a 
great exodus. At tne session of the Zionist Congress 
at Basle, Switzerland, at the end of August, the princi- 
pal topic discussed was Great Britain’s proposal (fa- 
vored by Russia) to establish an independent Hebrew 
colony in her East-African protectorate as an alterna- 
tive for the original scheme of Zionists to colonize Pal- 
estine. The territory that Great Britain has offered 
the Zionists for colonization is an elevated tract two 
hundred miles long on the Uganda Railroad between 
Mau and Nairobi. The region is said to be unparalleled 
in tropical Africa, well watered, fertile, cool, with 
great, primeval forests, and as healthy for Europeans 
as Great Britain or New England. The project is not 
received favorably in this country. ... Developments 
of the fraudulent transfer of Indian lands in the Terri- 
tory, indicate that the sleuths of the Agricultural De- 
partment have their work cut out, and intend to get to 
the bottom of the Red Man’s wrongs. Several minor 
officials have been dismissed and the resignation of 








Distributing Money to the Chickasaw Indians 


others requested. The matter has grown to such pro- 
portions that a Senatorial Commission will investigate. 
The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory are im- 
portant people in the Government’s eyes. In addition 
to their landed estate, they have immense funds in the 
United States Treasury, which have been accumulat- 
ing for nearly a century. The Chickasaw disbursing 
office at Tishomingo recently made a discretionary 
payment of $40 per capita and a total of more than 
$200, 000. 


Politics and the Presidency.—‘‘Tom”’ Johnson, Cleve- 
land’s eccentric Mayor, has proved himself to be the 
man with the iron hand, that 
worked the delegates that made 
the boom that may land the 
Governorship, that may lead to 
the White House where the 
President lives. On August 26, 
the Democratic Convention nom- 
inated the entire ticket of Ohio’s 
tutelary deity, with Mayor John- 
son himself at the head, and ap- 
proved his choice for United 
States Senator—John H. Clarke 
of Cleveland. John L. Zimmer- 
man, his opponent, who a week 
before bit his thumb in derision at the Johnsonian 
boom, gave up the ghost when he saw that the 
big man from Cleveland controlled the convention. 
Mr. Clarke, who will stump the State with Mr. John- 
son, has been a prominent attorney in Youngstown for 
many years, but now lives in Cleveland. The conven- 
tion struck hands with W. J. Bryan on national issues, 
and with Mayor Johnson on State issues. It condemns 
colonialism, imperialism, trusts, government by in- 
junction, and financial monopoly, and adheres to the 
principles of the Kansas City platform. ... Mayor 
Johnson, Governor Taft, Mr. Cleveland, et al., are not 
the only statesmen spoken of for the chair of the Chief 
Executive of these United States. The anthracite 
workers of Pennsylvania have started a boom for 
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' Judge Gray. Even Republican miners are ready to 


electioneer for thé Chairman df the Coal Strike Com- 
mission, who showed his quality in settling one of the 
greatest labor struggles the country has seen. . But 
Judge Gray has not yet indicated that he is hungry 
for the United States ‘‘ Victoria Cross,’’ and the miners, 
in view of a threatened shutdown by overstocked rail- 
road and coal companies, have more serious present 
issues on their hands. 


Millions for Farmers—Death to Trusts.—The Govern- 
ments of both Great Britain and the United States 
(like many individuals in each country) are troubled 
over financial affairs. But the fiscal scheme of Colonial 
Secretary Chamberlain, which was repudiated by voters 
of Argyllshire, on August 26, at the Parliamentary bye- 
election, has been improved on by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the United States. 
Mr. Shaw has become a money- 
lender on a colossal scale. The 
proposition of Secretary Shaw, 
unprecedented in Treasury pol- 
icy, is to hold out of the Treas- 
ury revenue receipts to theamount 
of $40,000,000. This money will 
be deposited in National Banks 
subject to loan on approved State 
and municipal bonds, and is to 
serve as an emergency fund to 
prevent a recurrence of the money 
famine of last fall. ... While 
the combines are gathering in 
all the Eastern railways, and St. Louis is lawing 
with the terminal octopus, a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, in convention at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, August 27, has dared to play the martingale 
on Providence, and declare war on the trusts! Accord- 
ing toa report from the Committee on Commercial Law, 
trusts are ruining small dealers, the mainstay of the 
law business, and unless he wishes to be devoured, it 
is the duty of Attorney Siegfried to slay the Trust 
Dragon. In the next ten years the committee fears 
all workmen will toil for one possible employer and 
the purchaser of wares deal with but one possible 
seller. The remedies proposed by the committee are: 
to tax the trusts to death, by a franchise impost gradu- 
ated upward, to compel them to supply goods at lower 
rates, or the State to restore competition by entering 
the field. ‘The report was fiercely attacked by mem- 
bers of the conference, and has become the subject of 
widespread controversy. ‘Twixt hopes and fears, the 
legal fraternity, like Mohammed’s coffin, seems to be 
suspended between heaven and earth pending action. 
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THE GREAT WOOL MARKET OF THE WEST 


By SUMNER W. MATTESON 


HE WOOL MARKETS of Great Falls and Bil- 
lings, Montana, opened this year on July 6, and 
continued in operation until the last week of 
August. In that time, 9,233,000 pounds of wool 

were sold at Great Falls, which, in 1902, proved itself 
the greatest wool market of the world, with Billings a 
close second. This season, however, although it is too 
early for official returns to be made in detail, it is 
estimated that Billings marketed a trifle more than 
10,000,000 pounds of wool. As high as 17% cents a 
pound was paid for the clean long staple article, while 
the average price obtained in these two great markets 
was 16.13 cents. There were other marketing centres, 
less important, but whose markets contributed mate- 
rially to the impressive total output for Montana of 
37,500,000 pounds. In recent years Montana has be- 
come the leading wool State of the Union, producing 
29,796,089 pounds in 1go1, and more than 33,000,000 
pounds in 1902. The season just closed maintains the 
rapid pace of increase, with nearly 12 per cent better 
showing than last year. Among the minor markets, 
with new records for this season, were Miles City, 
4,000,000 pounds; Dillon, 1,500,000 pounds; and Bigtim- 
ber, 1,250,000 pounds. Fergus County, second among 
the sheep counties of Montana, has been opened as a 
wool market by the operation of the Lewiston Railroad, 
and the industry is ‘‘on the jump as never before,”’ to 
use the words of the wool men. The average price re- 
ceived this season is the highest in four years, and will 
bring into the State $6,000,000, in round numbers. The 
Billings wool market had a longer session than its rival 
at Great Falls, because of the late arrival of the wool 
from the Northern growers, and for this reason the 
returns were not in quite as early. 


Profit and Loss 


As there is no scouring plant in the State, the sheep 
men last year paid freight to Boston and Philadelphia 
on Over 25,000,000 pounds of dirt and grease, and sev- 
eral million pounds more this season, the shrinkage in 
scouring having been 63 per cent, and the scoured wool 
selling at forty-seven cents per pound. Investors will 
recognize in these figures the saving that might be 
made in the establishment of a scouring plant on the 
Missouri River, at Great Falls, and of the profits accru- 
ing from such an investment. 

Sheep-raising in Montana presents many interesting 
phases, the wool grower having to deal with lambing 
crews arid shearing crews, herders and freighters, wool 
buyers and mutton markets, and often to battle with 
cattlemen for possession of the range. The herder 
must not be too energetic lest he wear the sheep out 
with continued running, or he himself go crazy through 
enforced idleness. He must be up with the sun and 
soon release his restless flocks from their wolf-proof 
pens. Then with his dogs he must take his two thou- 
sand five hundred or three thousand sheep to fresh 
ranges, feeding leisurely as they go. He must know 





the poisonous weeds and carefully avoid them, as the 
sheep do not discriminate, and the careless herder may 


suddenly see his sheep falling on all sides, and lose 
several hundred before he is able to extricate them 
from a poisonous tract. During the heat of the day 
all rest, each animal hanging his head in the shade of 
another, and the herder usually carrying an umbrella 
and mosquito-netting for his own protection. It is 
then that the more energetic herders busy themselves 
by gathering the loose stones and erecting monuments 
that are seen on high places throughout the West and 
Southwest, and excite the curicsity of strangers in the 
land. In the summer time the sheep are herded out 
into the foothills, perhaps fifteen or twenty miles from 
the home ranch, the range and pastures nearby being 
saved for winter’s use, and for lambing and shearing 
time. In case of severe storms in winter the herder 
has not far to go, and can soon comfortably shelter his 
flocks and feed them from his stacks of wild hay and 
alfalfa. If caught out by late storms, as that of May 
last, when occurred the heaviest snowfali ever recorded 
in Montana, there is no telling what the result may be. 
The temperature was then slightly above freezing, 
with continuous snowfall for several days. The sheep 
and herders became wet through and chilled to the 
marrow, many perishing, not from freezing, but from 
chills. It is at such times that the herder needs be 
energetic and act with good judgment, many having 
given up their lives in a vain effort to pick their way 
through the blinding storm and to lead their flocks to 
places of safety, while others, forsaking all, were even 
then unable to save themselves. The faithful collie 
alone may have found his way back to camp to direct 
a rescuing party to where his master had fallen, or, 
faithful unto the end, he may have waited in vain for 
his master to awaken and direct him in his work. 
This storm was particularly trying, coming as it did 
in the midst of lambing season, when neither the young 
nor the old ewes were in fit condition to withstand it. 
Electrical storms are also dangerous, the lightning 
seeming to be attracted by the sheep, and to strike 
down the herders who may be standing on high places. 

Extra help is needed in May and early June during 
lambing season, when the bands are kept in close, and 
when the lambs, if possible, should be penned up with 
their mothers for a few days, until the ewes become 
thoroughly familiar with the scent of their offspring. 
Most domestic as well as wild animals seem to scent 
kinship or danger, when a full view of the same friend 
or foe might not have attracted their attention, and 
the stray lamb, gladiy taking milk from any ewe, is 
not rejected on sight, but only after being thoroughly 
scented. During the May storm a rancher near Cas- 
cade, having two cows with calves, lost one of each 
and endeavored to have the lonely mother adopt the 
orphan. She would not consider the proposition until 
the dead calf had been skinned and its hide blanketed 
about the survivor, and then, gradually becoming ac- 
customed to the smell, she adopted the impostor. 

The shearing crews are a nomadic lot, preceding 
the wool-buyers in their circuit from Texas in April, 


through California and the Northwest, and finishing 
in Montana about the middle of July. They are paid 
seven and three-quarter cents net for each fleece as 
dropped, the gatherer getting one-quarter cent each 
for tying and delivering to the sacker. The sacking, 
weighing, carting, and branding are done by salaried 
men at from thirty-five to fifty dollars per month with 
board, about the same as is paid the herders and lamb- 
ing crew. Good shearers may average over one hun- 
dred sheep in a day, and can double that on a wager 
for a day or two; but as they must stand with stiff legs 
and bodies inclined ninety degrees, and use considerable 
force to hold down the restless beasts, they are for the 
most part willing to rest with ninety to their credit. 
The sheep are driven through a runway and penned, 
five at a time, back of each shearer. ‘The shorn are 
then driven on and the pens refilled, until the whole 
band has been relieved of its wool and another is 
started down the line. The sheep are sorted out be- 
forehand, so as to keep the sacked wool graded as 
nearly as possible, each sack containing over three 
hundred pounds or about fifty fleeces. 

The freighter then loads the sacks and hauls two or 
three wagon-loads at a time, aggregating as high as 
two thousand two hundred pounds, and requiring as 
many as fourteen horses in harness to cover the level 
stretches. On hills and sandy places the wagons are 
uncoupled and taken up one at a time, and if caught 
in the rain on an adobe flat, the only thing is to camp 
and pray for sunshine. ‘The distance covered each day 
averages from fifteen to twenty-five miles, according 
to the weather and the roads, and the opportunities of 
camping where grass and water are available. The 
longest hauls are from the Judith Basin to Great Falls, 
reaching even one hundred and fifty miles and requir- 
ing the best part of a month for a round trip. 


Buying and Selling the Crop 


The buyers sometimes visit neighboring shearing 
plants, so as to get a better idea of the season’s crop. 
They then meet and appoint sales days on which the 
growers present their samples, and the buyers secretly 
write on slips of paper the amounts they are willing to 
pay per pound for each lot. The bids are not opened 
until the close of the day’s business, and on the follow- 
ing morning a slate shows the sales of the day previous 
as made to the highest bidders. Should the samples 
not have been fairly selected, the fact may not be dis- 
covered until the sacks are opened in the Eastern ware- 
houses. No recourse can then be had on the grower, 
but the following season such sellers are likely to have 
their wool turned down by all buyers, or at least un- 
dervalued by them. Comparatively little trouble is 
had .on this score, however. In the Eastern ware- 
houses each fleece, naturally remaining intact, is spread 
out on a table, and perhaps six different lengths and 
grades of wool are sorted from it. Finally all is in 
readiness for the manufacturers, who then come to 
select and purchase such grades and quantities of 
the year’s crop as are best suited to their needs. 
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AT OUR GATES 


A PERSONAL INSPECTION OF THE PORT OF ENTRY ON THE CANADIAN FRONTIER 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


E ALL HAVE to talk French hereabout— 
and this refers to the Empire State of New 
York where it touches Canada. Originally 
we were Dutchmen who got our lands from 
the Red Indians. Next we became English, and now 
we receive at our chief seaport six hundred thousand 
aliens every year—two thousand for every working day. 

So much for the great front door to the North 
American Continent, where Galician Jews, Rouma- 
nians, Bulgarians, Levantines, Armenians, Croats, 
Italians, Portuguese—a whole human menagerie of 
nondescript humanity—pushes past the turnstile of 
Uncle Sam, and in the course of a few months is cast- 
ing a vote and helping us to determine the financial 
system of the future. 

But we have a back door to the State of New York, 
and it is there that my friend, Homer Lyman, a true 
Yankee, said to me: ‘This is no place for a white man! 
The French are taking all the work away from us!”’ 

Then I ran across Jean Baptiste Moreau, who wore a 
coat made out of a red blanket, and a knit worsted 
night-cap characteristic of the ‘‘Canuck’”’ or French- 
Canadian. Jean Baptiste and I had had some confiden- 
tial talks. 1 had lent him a French book, and he had 
hung my axe properly on the helve—an art we do not 
learn in the groves of Academus. 

‘*Mais que voulez-vous, monsieur,’’ said Jean Bap- 
tiste to me one morning, ‘‘there is no chance for me 
—un brave Canadien--in this country. We can not 
compete with the Chinaman—nous autres, enfin, nous 
sommes des hommes civilizés!”’ 

‘“‘What Chinaman?” said I—for we were at the north- 
ern end of the Adirondack Forest, some four hundred 
miles from the port of New 
York, at a point where we 
could see the Canadian St. 


innocent until proved guilty. But in practice we put 
them in jail first and let them prove their innocence 
afterward. 

Thus at the very outset the United States-places it- 
self ina false position by committing to prison subjects 
of a friendly power who os¢enszb/y have as much techni- 
cal right to enter the United States as any other trav- 
eller on the Canadian Pacific—and, indeed, a better 
moral right than most steerage passengers landing by 
steamer from Europe. 

I say ostensibly, because each Chinaman who ar- 
rives on the New York border of Canada professes 
that he is an American by birth, and consequently 
entitled to return to his native soil! 

Now is the opportunity for the sly broker in human 
rights. The man of law has his agents in San Fran- 
cisco,*in Boston, in Chicago, in New York, in Washing- 
ton. He can engage to prove the incoming Chinaman 
innocent and stamp him ‘‘made in America’’ for a tri- 
fling fee of $50 to $100. 

This fee is not paid by the immigrant, but by some 

one of the big Chinese companies who have a chain of 
banking houses reaching from Hong Kong through San 
Francisco, Vancouver, and the Mexican border, clear 
across the Continent to the Bay of Fundy. 
e Uncle Sam claps the innocent Chinaman into the 
Malone jail, and there he remains for one, two, three, 
possibly four months waiting trial—during which time 
the Government is presumably gathering the proofs 
by means of which he is to be deported. 

At the same time, the lawyer who is appointed to 
take charge of this case in the interest of the China- 
man takes him aside and makes him commit to mem- 





Lawrence, a broad silver 
shimmer nearing Montreal. 
‘‘Ah, monsieur, the China- 
man comesover inthenight, 
and he comes over also by 
day. They come more and 
more. The law says no, 
but the sheriff, the jailer, 
the lawyers—enfin, the Gov- 
ernment—says yes!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said I. ‘‘We 
have a very strong law ex- 
cluding the Chinese!’’ 

Jean Baptiste shrugged 
his shoulder. 

“If monsieur will go to 
Malone he will see for him- 

’ self!’’ 

So I went to Malone, 
which is the customs port 
of entry on the line Mont- 
real- New York, and the 
most important of the half- 
dozen stations where China- 
men are detained pending 
examination. 

The sheriff was there, so 
was the under-sheriff, so 
was a member of Congress, 
so was the warden of the prison, and, of course, I had 
some chat with two or three prominent citizens. I 
also met one or two special United States Commis- 
sioners detailed to supervise the checking of Chinese 
immigration from Canada. 

And after a careful discussion of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act with men in a position to give an opinion 
worth quoting, I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
our present means of excluding Chinamen as one 
gigantic and complicated fraud. Let me illustrate. 

The sheriff took me into the jail where wete about 
thirty Chinamen awaiting trial. The prison was of 
the modern and very costly kind, built in a manner 
to suggest the vaults of a safe deposit company, with 
a remote reminder of the fireproof arrangements of the 
British Museum. : 

These Chinamen, according to our common law, 
which is the same as that of England, are theoretically 





CHINAMEN ARRIVING AT THE RAILROAD STATION, MALONE, NEW YORK 


ory a series of answers to a series of questions. 
Whether the Chinaman enters or not will depend 
entirely upon his capacity to stick to these answers, 
and not be distracted by a cross-examination. 

When the day of trial arrives, lo! there appears as 
witness a Chinese lady from California, or possibly 
Boston, who burns a Joss-stick before the surprised 
Commissioner and smilingly acknowledges the Chi- 
nese prisoner as her dear son, who has only been 
back to Canton for the purpose of saying a prayer 
at the tomb of his ancestors! 

And then, lo! once more, into the witness stand steps 
another smiling Celestial, who with equally solemn 
Buddhistic manifestation assures the judge that this 
is his beloved Ah Sin—born in the United States—of 
this lady his lawful and beloved wife, etc. 

‘“‘And now what are you going to do with a peo- 
ple who all look alike!’’ says my friend the sheriff. 


The sheriff is wrong. The Chinaman profits by the 
laxity of our Civil Service. Instead of selecting for 
this delicate work men competent in matters Oriental, 
we fill the positions with office-seekers who know little 
of China. 

To me each one of those thirty prisoners was as dis- 
tinct an individual as could be found anywhere. There 
was the keen shopboy, the calm Sampan coolie, the 
more highly bred comprador type, the bund workman, 
the indoor tailor type, the waiter-‘boy,’’ in short, noth- 
ing is easier than to classify the Chinaman even when 
all are dressed alike. It is infinitely easier than to size 
up Germans at a swimming establishment. The face of 
a German high official differs but little from that of a 
day laborer. In China the two could never be con- 
founded, save by a Malone politician. 

My friend the sheriff made pets of his Chinamen. 
They seemed quite attached to him. While I was 
chatting in the main detention-room, a Chinese party 
was gambling with cards, and a bright Canton China 
boy ran up with three dollars, asking for change. He 
appeared to have perfect confidence in my friend— 
even when he pretended to pocket the money. The 
Chinaman merely smiled his ineffable smile. 

The change could not be made by the sheriff, so I 
tried and succeeded, and with a few cents more than 
the three dollars. 

I told the Chinaman to keep the change, and pressed 
him not to bother about it. But at such a point his 
face became grave, and the high Chinese commercial 
honor asserted itself. Nothing would do but to fumble 
through all the folds of his mysterious under-garments 
until he fished out the few pennies needful to make the 
change; and these he pre- 
sented to me with as much 
gravity as though it were 
Pierpont Morgan declaring 
a dividend on the preferred 
stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

This is very typical, ac- 
cording to my experience. 
Often and often again have 
I been in situations where 
Chinese (in China) could 
have pilfered from me or 
cheated me—yet never has 
this happened. Indeed, I 
have left my effects about 
in China with greater im- 
punity than I would dare to 
do in my own country. 

The Sheriff of Malone 
gets three dollars a week 
tor each Chinaman that he 
cares for. This is paid by 
Uncle Sam, though the 
sheriff himself is an officer 
of the State of New York. 
The sheriff has therefore a 
direct pecuniary interest in 
detaining the Chinamen as 
long as possible. He treats 
them very well—gives them 
the liberty of the place— 
for what it is worth! It costs only three dollars a 
week to board a™! lodge the school-teacher up there, 
and consequently we may reasonably say that the 
sheriff makes a cican profit of at least one dollar 
a week on each Chinaman put into his hands—on food 
alone. 

I went into the kitchen, where half a dozen of the 
prisoners were preparing the noonday meal. The 
sheriff sang loudly the praises of his yellow prisoners— 
compared them most ——— with the French Cana- 
dians and eke wiit: ny fellow Yankees. 

‘“These yellow people wash their rice six times before 
they think it is clean enough for them!” 

And to be everything about the kitchen 
struck me as exquisitely clean—much cleaner than 
an average American kitchen. They had meat, and 


sure, 


tomatoes, and potatoes, and rice, and tea—a generous 


diet, so far as I could gather. (Continued on Page ig.) 
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THE WEAKER 


DRAWN BY CHARHES pan 


In pursuance of the advice of his Physicians, our hero stlsjout for a 
at the journey’s end, he meets an old friend, who insists 10 taking 
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CHARHES DANA GIBSON ’ 


ero stls|out for a quiet spot in search of rest. Upon his arrival 
insists pon taking him home and introducing him to his daughters 
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A GARRISON GHOST 
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OME QUEER things happened at an old frontier 
army post the summer of '76 while all the cav- 
alry of the garrison were out on the chase of the 
Sioux. It was a grewsome year—the year that 

Custer and his gallant men went down before the 
hordes of Sitting Bull and weeping women and chil- 
dren cowered in many a fort all over the Western 
plains. But even under such conditions ‘‘love will 
find a way,’’ and Fort Russell was at once enlivened 
by a romance and thrilled by a visitor from the spirit 
world. Somebody, without the courage to declare 
himself, had declared his love for a soldier’s daugh- 
ter. Somebody was writing letters, verses, and pas- 
sionate appeals to the prettiest girl at the post—some- 
body who raved of noble birth and baronial estates, 
and a legend-haunted castle in the Rhineland to which 
he besought her to fly with him. In his present hum- 
ble guise, he wrote, he dared not reveal himseif to her 
until, by openly wearing a certain knot of ribbon which 
he sent her, she gave him to know her heart was in- 
clined to hear further. ‘‘A modern major-general’’ had 
her father been in the great war of the sixties, and his 
daughter would stoop to no such conquest; but all the 
more integse became the mysterious missives, picked 
up at various points along the row of officers’ quarters, 
and faithfully brought to her by the finders. And 
finally, as the writer’s hopes gave way to despair, pleas 
and protestations were followed by threats. Since she 
scorned his love, he could but die. Since she would not 
see him in the flesh, she should see him in the spirit. 
Nor bolt, nor lock could bar him from her bedside. 
That should be the reward of her cruelty, and, strange 
to say, Miss Thornton, who laughed at first, began to 
pale. There had been no place in her heart for anony- 
mous admirers. It had gone toanother. But the let- 
ters suddenly ceased. Then those queer things began 
to happen and strange stories were now afloat. 

There came a bleak November evening. The sun 
had sulked behind the snow-clouds, hovering thick 
over the Black Hills of Wyoming. . A spiteful wind 
blew whistling out from the sombre depths of the 
Pass, and moaning about the ramshackle buildings 
and quarters of the old frontier fort. The prairie, 
townward, was swept clean of any covering save the 
thin blanket of bunch grass, but every little ditch or 
depression had its fleecy lining, and the flakes came 
swirling on the chill blast of the mountains, sending 
a shiver through the worn frame of many a trooper 
just in from the long, ill-starred campaign of ’76. 
They had had to eat their horses to keep alive that 
summer and fail, and were not 
enraptured with Indian-chasing 
as they had found it, with Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse leading the 
huge hostile bands. They aver- 
aged nearly twenty pounds lighter 
to the man than when they started 
forth so buoyantly from this very 
point in early June. They were 
bidden to get home and recu- 
perate — headquarters and_ six 
troops coming here to old Fort 
Russell. They thanked God when 
the trumpets sang ‘Dismount’”’ 
at the stable, and their scarecrow 
steeds neighed an equine amen. 

There were others looking on 
with less equanimity — officers, 
men, and some few women, mem- 
bers of a garrison now ordered 
to vacate and make room for the 
Fifth. Russell was a pet station, 
being near Cheyenne, the cars, 
and civilization. They, these 
others, had occupied it four long 
years and thought they owned 
it. They had been very civil to 
the Fifth when it pitched its 
tents on the prairie late in May. 
coming up from Kansas to help 
subjugate the Sioux. They lit- 
tle dreamed then that in less 
than six months the general 
would turn them out and the 
Fifth in, but he had, and here 
were the new tenants, gaunt, 
bearded, and hard as nails, offi- 
cers and men looking for a place 
to lay their heads, while more 
than half of the outgoing fami- 
lies were still unpacked. 

‘‘Haven’t you any unoccupied 
quarters?’’ demanded the major 
commanding, of the young post 
quartermaster. ‘‘It’s five months 
since I've slept under a roof.”’ 

“Only No. 1,’’ answered the 
youth, with marked hesitancy, 
and his face clouded as he spoke. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with 
that? We can goin there, can’t 
we?’ The major shoved his blue 
hands in the pockets of his worn 
scouting breeches and glowered. 

‘*Why — yes, sir — you can — 





BOB SALUTED HIS COMMANDING OFFICER AND STOOD AT 


only—’’ Then the lieutenant gulped and got no 
further. The prettiest thing the major and his two 
staff officers had seen for six months came galloping 
up on a spirited bay. Off came the battered felt hats. 
Major commanding, adjutant, and regimental quarter- 
master were deaf to further remarks of local officials 
and sightless to everything but the winsome girl in 
saddle. 

She could not have been more than eighteen. She 
was divinely tall and, in spite of all that Cheyenne 
zephyrs could do at the expense of complexion, most 
divinely fair. She had laughing blue eyes, a lovely 
mouth, with large, white, even teeth. Her bright 
brown hair was piled up and scientifically screwed un- 
der a jaunty, drab felt hat. Her form was wellnigh 
perfect, so beautifully was it rounded and developed. 
She sat her horse like an Amazon queen. Small won- 
der: she had ridden since babyhood. She had all her 
father’s regiment at her feet and now sought other 
worlds to conquer, in spite of the fact that the man she 
most feared and fancied stood in silence not ten paces 
away, a witness to the scene. 

A brave girl, too, was Jessica Thornton, and a good 
one. Coquetry is no crime—a woman without it is a 
rose without its fragrance. Daughter of the regiment, 
long at Russell, she had turned from the importunity 
of its commissioned bachelors, and had fascinated big 
Bob Ramsay of the Fifth; danced with him, three out 
of six, at the farewell hop the 1st of June; quarrelled 
with him vehemently that very night, and parted with 
him ten hours later without a word of remorse. He 
had sent back her few little, friendly, uncompromising 
missives and marched the next day. Now, here he was 
back with his regiment—indeed had been sent in two 
days ahead, preceding it to choose camp ground and 
arrange for all supplies, and never had he come near 
her. She, springing lightly from saddle, overwhelmed 
the major and his satellites with joyous, jubilant 
congratulation on their return, but it was Bob Ram- 
say she was studying out of the corners of her blue 
eyes—Bob, who was busy directing the unpacking 
of a big army wagon, and could not be induced to 
glance at her at all. 

Even when the major, ‘‘sizing up the situation,” 
found means whereby to summon the young officer 
into his presence and Jessica Thornton’s, no good re- 
sulted. Bob saluted his commanding officer and stood 
at attention. He did not even touch his hat-brim to 
her. Mentally and physically his attitude was ‘‘strictly 
business,’’ and the major had to devise a pretext. 





ATTENTION 


‘‘Have you relieved Lieutenant Dunn as post com- 
missary?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Four hours ago, sir, and so reported at the time.”’ 

‘‘Fact,’’ said the major, coloring, ‘‘I had forgotten it. 
Er—well, that’s all—unless—’’ he finished lamely and 
glanced to where Miss Thornton, chatting with the 
adjutant, stood with her left arm through the reins, 
her gauntleted hands drawing her whip-lash to and fro 
between her ripe red lips, her eyes shooting furtive 
glances under their long lashes away from the two staff 
officers and straight at the unmelting Ramsay. ‘The 
major’s hint fell flat. Ramsay chose to ‘regard the 
situation as entirely official. 

‘‘Well—oh, what I wanted to say, Ramsay,’’ hurried 
on the major, ‘‘is that we’re going to sleep in No. 1 
to-night—make our bedding down on the floor, you 
know, and as you’re relieved from troop duty we’d be 
glad to have you with us. Tell the wagoner to dump 
your bedding roll with ours over at the end house of 
the row.”’ 

‘*Thank you, major. I may have to,’’ answered Ram- 
say promptly, but still maintaining the attitude of at- 
tention. ‘‘Dunn went off an hour ago and forgot to 
leave me the combination. I can’t open the office safe 
and here’s a wad of something like seven hundred dol- 
lars commissary funds. If it won’t crowd you—” 

“Oh, not a bit of it!’ said Downer heartily. ‘The 
more the merrier.”’ 

‘‘Where did Major Downer say you were to sleep?”’ 
asked Miss Thornton, suddenly, of the adjutant. ‘‘Not 
—No. 1?’ and an odd anxiety stood in her bright eyes. 

‘‘No. 1 it is—four doors from yours, as I remem- 
ber, and convenient to the clubroom.’’ Mr. Billings’s 
gaze was following Ramsay as that officer hastened 
back to his wagon, still refusing to see that Jessica 
Thornton stood chatting with his comrades but shoot- 
ing glances at him. She, too, in spite of gallant effort, 
found that impulse to gaze uncontrollable, but, noting 
his persistent indifference, presently turned away. 

“T think I'll ride over home now,”’ she said, gather- 
ing skirts and reins, even as her eyes, suspiciously be- 
ginning to swim, flashed once more on the broad, 
straight back and squared shoulders of Mr. Robert 
Ramsay. Her radiant face had paled a bit. Her right 
hand sought the off pommel; the toe of a shiny little 
boot popped into the practiced hand of the quarter- 
master, and up she shot into saddle, light as a bird, 
and, with a comprehensive nod and smile to the three, 
rode swiftly away toward the eastward gate. 

‘*Where’re you going?”’ said the adjutant, that night, 
to Gray, the orderly in charge. 
‘I told you to make down your 
blankets in the dining-room.”’ 

“I know, sir,’’ said Gray, with 
embarrassed salute. ‘‘But — if 
the lieutenant doesn’t mind, I— 
I'd like to sleep over with ‘C’ 


Troop. I know most of their 
fellows. I—lI’ve bolted the rear 
doors.”’ 


“Oh, as you please— though 
that’ leaves us with nobody. 
Preuss, too, asked to sleep over 
in barracks’’—But Gray was gone. 

Mr. Billings looked about him. 
The walls and floor of the little 
army parlor seemed unusually 
bare. A wooden table, with a 
lantern on the south side and a 
coal stove at the north, were the 
only items of furniture. Radiat- 
ing from the latter were the out- 
spread camp kits of four officers, 
spread on the floor, and, though 
it was barely ten o’clock, two 
of these gentry, the major and 
Lieutenant Ramsay, the new post 
commissary, had turned in for 
the night. They had been up 
since earliest dawn and were glad 
of rest. Hull, regimental quar- 
termaster, was still out—calling 
somewhere along the row. 

Back of the bare parlor lay the 
bare dining-room. Back of the 
bare dining-room the cheerless 
kitchen; back of that some wood 
and coal sheds. ‘‘Bolt the doors, 
will you, Billings?’’ shouted Ram- 
say, as the former had gone ex- 
ploring. ‘‘I can’t risk this money, 
yet I’ve got to, until morning.” 

‘All set,’’ answered the adju- 
tant, as he in turn kicked off 
his boots. In ten minutes in 
came Hull, locking the door be- 
hind him. In twenty the major 
was snoring and, turning the 
lantern low, Hull, too, scrambled 
into his blankets and the quartet 
was speedily lulled to sleep. 

Two hours later Billings started 
from slumber. Somebody was 
speaking. 


“‘Who’s that walking about 
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there?’ testily demanded the ‘major. ‘‘What the 
devil’s the matter?’’) No answer, 
Billings squirmed out of his blankets. ‘‘I haven't 


moved,”’ said he. ‘‘Did you put out, the light?’’ he 
continued, as Hull’s long arms came out from under 
the blanket and the quartermaster indulged in a stretch 
and yawn. Thé adjutant had struck a match and was 
retouching the’ lantern. The major was sitting up. 
‘‘Nobody seems to have stirred in this outfit. What 
had you heard?”’ asked Billings. 

“Somebody moving about—plain as could be. I 
hailed twice and got no answer. I thought it must 
be Hull.” 

“And J thought it was you, Billings,’’ put in the 
quartermaster. ‘‘Somebody was prowling about here 
in stocking feet—sure.’’ Then Ramsay started up and 
shoved a hand underneath his rude pillow. The lan- 
tern threw its mild rays about the room. ‘‘Packet’s 
all right,” said he. ‘‘Could it have been Gray, or 
Preuss, coming in after all?’ 

Billings took the lantern and scouted the dining- 
room and kitchen. ‘‘All doors bolted and windows 
fastened,’’ said he. The two front windows had been 
raised some six inches each for fresh air, but the blinds 
were latched. ‘The night was sharply cold. The little 
wood fire in the stove had burned out. Billings shiv- 
ered a bit as he reset the lantern on the table and hud- 
dled again under his blankets. Nothing more was 
said. ‘The major and his staff officers confided to one 
another next day that they thought it must have been 
Ramsay—nervous and anxious because of his package 
of currency—stirring about, half asleep, half awake. 
The sentries about the post were calling twelve o’clock 
as the quartet dropped off to sleep again. They were 
calling two when the sound of placid snoring was 
rudely interrupted. It was the major again. 

‘‘D—n that door!’’ said he, as he shuffled out of his 
blankets, and with suggestive emphasis shut the light 
wooden portal that swung between them and the 
hallway. 

‘‘Why, I closed that when I came in,’’ drowsily spoke 
Hull. 

“I know you did,’’ growled the major, burrowing 
again into the warm buffalo robe and blankets. ‘‘And 
the cantankerous thing swung open at one and let ina 
lot of cold air. I got up and shut it. Five minutes ago 
that cold draft woke me again. The lantern’s burning 
queer, too.”’ 

‘‘Br-r-r!’’ shuddered Ramsay, sitting up. ‘‘We ought 
to have kept up the fire. Billings’s hand here is just 
like ice. What were you reaching for, anyhow?’’ he 
abruptly queried of his next-door neighbor on the 
floor. 

‘‘When?” asked Billings, yawning. 

“‘Just now—just before the major spoke. 
hand on my face and it gave me the creeps.”’ 

For answer Billings whipped both hands from under 
his blankets. ‘‘Feel,’’ said he. ‘‘/ didn’t touch you.” 

Ramsay grabbed first one hand, then the other. 
Each was warm as toast. ‘‘Well, I’ll be—jiggered,”’ 
said he. ‘Hull, have you been up?’ 

‘‘Haven’t stirred,’’ was the sententious answer. For 
a moment there was silence. Then Ramsay gave a 
nervous laugh. ‘‘Well, by crimminy, fellows, this may 
be all right, but I’ve been told a dozen times, I think, 
that they had a haunted house here at Russell, and, 
begad, I believe we’re in it.’’ Then all of a sudden 
he whirled about and up to his knees, and out came 
his revolver. ‘‘By God! Look at that door!” 

In an instant the other three also had whirled about 
and were on their knees at a bound. In the dim gleam 
of the sputtering lantern, the hall door, closed so care- 
fully by the major not three minutes before, was 
slowly, unaccountably, swinging open again. Re- 
volver in hand, Hull sprang to his feet and the 
table, seized in his left the lantern, and four strides 
took him through the doorway. A cold wind came 
blowing down from the upper floor, and, left in dark- 
ness, the trio heard him swiftly mount the creaking 
stairs, then go searching through the two rooms and 
hallway aloft. In five minutes he was back, curiously 
examining the latch of the offending portal. ‘‘All five 
windows fastened,’’ said he. ‘‘Pane broken in the back 
dormer might account for the cold wind, and there’s 
lots of rubbish in a closet, but that’s all.’’ He slammed 
the door to, shoved his pistol under the pillow, and 
crawled in again. ‘‘But it’s—mighty queer,’’ he added. 
And then there was silence. 

Thornton, lieutenant-colonel commanding the post, 
but under orders to march, met our major in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘How’d you rest?’’ asked he, and was duly en- 
lightened as to what had taken place. His face wasa 
study, but finally he spoke. ‘‘Downer, you’ve known 
me twenty years and know that I don’t stampede easy, 
but I may as well own that I’m up against something 
here I can’t fathom. Our fellows shun that set of quar- 
ters as they would a pest-house. Three times we’ve 
had men desert post when put on sentry duty back of 
it. Sloan of the old Riflers shot himself in No. 1 the 
year it was built, and there isn’t a man in the ranks, 
or a woman in Sudstown, that don’t believe his ghost 
walks there to this day.’”’ Then, in lower tone and 
with a grimace, ‘‘And there are lots of people up here 
along the line that you couldn’t bribe to spend a night 
there. That’s my legacy to you. I march for Laramie 
to-morrow.”’ 

And with the morrow, all but the wives and children 
of the officers, the old regiment had pulled out and the 
Fifth struck tents and were moving in. The colonel of 
each regiment had been a major-general in the war 
days. One was now going to Europe on leave: the 
other had been called straight from the field to divi- 
sion ‘headquarters, for Sheridan wished to hear at first 
hand the details of the strange and eventful campaign. 
Leaving the colonel’s quarters to their legitimate occu- 
pant,. therefore, when he should reappear, Downer 
chose No. 5 as the temporary commander of the regi- 
ment .and post; courteously bade Mrs. Thornton and 
Jessica to take their own time in packing, assuring 
them,that he would not move in until they were all 
started for Laramie on the trail of the regiment. Old 
Stannard, senior captain, had taken No. g for his fu- 
ture home. Mrs. Stannard and the ladies of the Fifth 
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were still at the Kansas posts occupied at the outbreak 
of the Sioux war. So for several days the officers were 
keeping bachelor’s hall as they shook down into their 
new station. Billings, the adjutant, went to Kansas to 
bring up the band and regimental headquarters. Hull, 
the quartermaster, and Ramsay, the post commissary, 
set to work to get their offices and storerooms in order. 
Hull chose No. 8 as his abiding-place and set plasterers 
and kalsominers to work. Ramsay decided that he 
would take a room under the quartermaster’s roof, 
as they were to mess together, but both of them shook 
hands on it that for the present, at least, they would 
sleep in the one house that hadn’t a claimant—that in 
which Jim Sloan had blown out his brains the year of 
our Lord eighteen sixty-eight and of the post of Fort 
Russell the first. 

When this decision was made known to Troopers 
Gray and Preuss, strikers-in-ordinary to the two young 
gentlemen in question, they promptly begged to be re- 
lieved from the personal service and extra pay that 


IN AN INSTANT THE OTHER THREE HAD WHIRLED ABOUT 


they had so gladly chosen in the past, and allowed to 
return to regular duty with their respective companies. 

And so it happened that, three nights after this initial 
experience at No. 1, Trooper Preuss was a member of 
the guard duly mounted and sentry on the post num- 
bered 5, directly in rear of the back yards of the 
eastward end of officers’ row, between those quarters 
and the inclosure in which stood the house of the post 
surgeon, and in full view of the post hospital, one hun- 
dred yards out across the flat, open prairie. Preuss had 
begged the sergeant not to put him on the midnight 
relief and on No. 5, and the sergeant had: scorned and & 
scoffed at him. 3 “ 

There was a farewell dance atthe assembly-room that 
evening, complimentary to the ladies of the old regi- 
ment still lingering at the post and about to move. 
Jessica Thornton, a radiant pitture early in the even- 


ing at least, was there, and easily the belle of the ball; ; 


but she looked in vain at the doorway hour after hour 
—the unmollified Robert came not at all. “Is Mr. Ram- 
say ill?’ she ventured to ask’ of Huland the answer 
came with hearty reassurancé; ‘‘Bob? Bob Ramsay 
has never had a sick day in hi$ life! He’s busy, that’s 
all—ghost-hunting.”’ a 

Her face went white as the flanks of the peak, 

glistening there in the brilliamt moonlight a hundred 
miles to the south. ‘‘Ghosts,’” she faltered. ‘‘You 
don’t mean, Mr. Hull, he—you-have seen—that thing, 
too?”’ ‘ 
‘Why, Miss Thornton!” he ‘cried, ‘we saw nothing. 
But you! 
master’s surprise, Jessica Thornton, who rode so dar- 
ingly and so well, was trembling, actually trembling, 
from head to foot. See 

‘‘Hush! I don’t. wish mamma to know—to hear,”’ she 
murmured.—‘‘ Yes, mother dear, whenever you say I'll 
be ready.—It zs getting late, Mr. Hull, and,’’ with low- 
ered voice, ‘‘you are going to stay there at No. 1 to- 
night? You’ll be with him. Think how awful if he 
had to meet—it—alone.”’ 

That was but a few minutes after midnight. Hull, 
overcome by curiosity, was mad to learn what it was 
Miss Thornton had seen that she‘should show such 
terror at the mere mention. .To this end he begged 
the honor of escorting her home, but she had come 
with Travis, of the Infantry, and with him she would 
return. So Hull tendered his arm to Mrs. Thornton, 
a chatty, cheery matron who kept him listening instead 
of asking questions. The wind was blowing hard from 
the northwest and ,thick’ masses of flying scud came 
sailing out from the bold Black Hills, obscuring at in- 
tervals the brilliant stars and threatening speedily 
their total occultation. Not until they reached the 
gate of No. 5 had Hull another word with Jessica. 
There she showed generalship. ‘‘As I live I’ve dropped 





*#the lower story, a candle in hand. 


What have you seen?’’ for, to the quarter- . 
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my gloves!’’ said she. ‘‘Oh, would you be so kind, Mr. 
Travis?’’ Already the youth was harking back across 
the road. She knew he would not come without them, 
and she knew, moreover, that he would have to go 
more than half-way back before he could find them. 
She knew her mother would not linger long in the 
sharp, biting air. She stood with Hull alone at the 
doorway within a minute. 

“‘Had you heard—did your father tell you—anything 
of our experience the other night?’ he asked. 

She bowed her head, her fingers interlacing. ‘That 
has happened to others—to several. That is why no 
one will occupy No. 1,’’ she murmured, low and hur- 
ried, with anxious glances back over her shoulder lest 
her mother should come again. ‘‘But—you saw—you 
saw nothing?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing,’”’ said Hull stoutly. ‘‘What was there to 
see—a spectre with the top of his head blown off?’’ 

‘Don’t laugh! That is just what some ave seen— 
what / saw with my own eyes,”’ and the girl gripped 
the door-knob tight and stood there 
visibly trembling. 

‘‘Well—I’m_blessed!’’ said Hull. 
‘‘Where was he? Where were you?” 

‘It was at the dormer window of 
No. 1. I had been over to the hospitai 
quite late to take some ielly to Fallon, 
one of our old men. Coming back I 
heard the sentry gasp. I looked where 
he pointed and there was this—thing, 
beckoning — deckoning at that back 
window. The face was ghastly and all 
luminous. The head was bandaged. 
No! it was no hallucination. The sen- 
try saw it, too, and he’s in hospital yet, 
sick from the shock. Don’t let—Mr. 
Ramsay see it—alone!’’ 

And then Travis came bounding with 
the missing gloves, and Hull said good- 
night and left. It was now 12:30 and 
the moon was hidden. Ramsay was 
still up, reading, wide awake. ‘‘Bring 
that lamp and come upstairs,’’ said 
Hull; so together they clambered. The 
back dormer window opened on the 
eaves. There was barely foot-room. 
Dust had settled on the sill and bore 
trace of neither hand nor foot. More- 
over, the catch above the lower half of 
the window was firmly set. No ghost 
could budgeit. There was a closet set 
in on the south side of the room back 
of the hallway. Some empty cracker- 
boxes, pickle-jars, and beer bottles were 
all that the lantern disclosed. Asking 
no questions, Ramsay followed Hull. 
Except for that dormer window the 
north side was solid. Hull swung his 
lantern along the wainscoting and the 
papered wall. Neither seam, break, nor 
crack was visible. The one thing pecul- 
iar was the breadth of the pine wains- 
coting. It was fully a foot and a half. 

‘‘Ramsay,’’ said Hull, finally, ‘‘from 
what Miss Thornton and certain sen- 
tries say, that was an honest ghost we 
had the other night. They’ve seen 
him at this window.”’ 

‘‘So have I,’’ said Ramsay, unexpectedly, ‘‘and I’m 
laying for him now.” 

And then, all on a sudden, borne on the rising night- 
wind, there came from up the row, half muffled, yet 
piercing—startling—a most awful scream. Ramsay 
went down the stairs six at a clip; bounded out into 
the night and up the row to No. 5. Old Stannard, offt 
cer of the day, came hurrying from the opposite direg 
tion, stanch and truculent. Together they kicked jia 
the front door. Mrs. Thornton was whimpering through 
Ramsay borrowed 
it and bolted up the stairway to the second floor. In 
the doorway lay the beautiful form of Jessica Thorn 
ton, still.in her party dress and now in a deadly swoon. 
Her window, a dormer, too, like that of No. 1, stood 
wide open, and even as Ramsay bent and clasped her 
in his arms and bore her to the white bed half-way 
across the room, there went up a yell from back of the 
fence, the loud bang of a carbine, and then agonized 
cries for the corporal of the guard. Hull was first 'to 
reach the sentry—Preuss, livid, trembling and ghas7 
—leaning against the fence in semi-prostration. It 
was no time for the enforcement of the rules of guard 
and sentry duty. The post quartermaster had no right 
to question, but he took it. 

‘“What on earth’s the matter, Preuss?’’ he shouted, 
and Preuss, too scared to explain, could only point 
eastward down the row—the line of the back fence—and 
gasp ‘‘Spook!’’ Whatever it was, he, too, had seen it. 

Not for an hour did the quick-gathering throng 
finally disperse. The major ordered a new sentry on 
No. 5, for Preuss was demoralized. The doctor had 
two or three more patients that night; but Jessica, 
rallying from her swoon and blushing deep at sight 
of Ramsay bending over her, vowed she needed no 
treatment. Setting her teeth, she told her story to 
Downer and the doctor. All was darkness in her room 
when she trotted upstairs and struck a match at the 
doorway. There, in the feeble glow, close to the win- 
dow, one hand uplifted and pointing on high, the other 
at the bandaged head, with luminous flames playing 
about a ghastly face and open, gaping mouth, in a robe 
of white, somewhat soiled she noted even then, there 
stood glaring at her the spectre she had seen that night 
from beyond the back fence. The sight was too horri- 
ble for her nerves and down she went. Major Downer 
and her mother searched the upper rooms. ‘Trinkets 
lay on the bureau-top and in the open trunk-trays, and 
not an item had been disturbed. If material, solid 
flesh, the ghost had probably slipped out of the open 
window the way he came and made his way along the 
kitchen roof. If ethereal and volatile, then his ghost- 
ship had flitted forth upon the empty air, retaining 
shape and semblance enough to scare the sentry out of 
his wits. Then the wraith had vanished. 
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So the Thorntons did not leave for Laramie, as had 
been planned. Mrs. Thornton it was whose nerves now 
gave way and sent her to bed. 

Jessica's ghost became the topic of all tongues for an 
entire week, the terror of most of the women and chil- 
dren and not a few of the men until the dark of the moon, 
and then came the cock crow that laid him forever. 

Hull was more than half a believer, for he had inter- 
viewed nearly a dozen old residents of Russell who 
swore they had seen and heard things about No. 1 that 
could only be accounted for as supernatural. But Ram- 
say from the start was fiercely sceptical. ‘‘Ghost be 
jiggered!”’ was his irreverent expletive. ‘‘I'll masea 
ghost of him if ever I catch him!’’ And to the misery 
of Jessica Thornton and the amazement of most of the 
garrison, he refused to move into his room at No. 8. 
‘**Nobody wants No. 1,”’ said he, ‘‘so I'll keep it for the 
present.”’ 

Careful investigation had taught him two things: 
the ghost never had appeared of a moonlit night; it 
had never beer seen by any sentry except No. 5. 
Ramsay's pet fox terrier, Whiffet, left at Fort Hayes 
during the campaign, arrived with the rejoining fami- 
lies about this time, and Bob and Whiffet spent the 
nights at No. 1 alone. Remonstrance on the part of 
Ramsay's chums and entreaty on the part of Jessica 
proved powerless to move him. ‘‘He thinks more 
of that ghost than he does of me,’’ said she, with a 
sigh, for reconciliation seemed still afar off. 

‘‘Never show a woman ye care the snap of a finger 
for her, and begad she’ll come bleatin’ to your boot- 
heels,’’ is the dictum of Private Mulvaney. The girl 
who had sent Bob Ramsay to the campaign with a sore 
and wounded heart would now be giving worlds to 
soothe it all—and he would not see. 

Friday night had come in, dark and gusty. The 
moon was not due to rise—a mere waning segment— 
until nearly one. Mr. Ramsay had had a brief confab 
with the post surgeon and a whispered word with No. 5 
sentry. The broken pane in the dormer had been 
repaired, and, rather against his will, Mr. Hull, regi- 
mental quartermaster, had come to sit an hour or two 
with Ramsay on promise of something worth seeing. 
At 11:30 Bob had removed his boots, seated himself 
near the hall door in front, enjoined silence, and waited. 
‘“‘Whatever you see or hear,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t speak, 
don’t interfere. Meantime—just watch that door.”’ 

Watch they did, both of them, and just after the call 
for 11:30 went the rounds of the shouting sentries, Hull 
started as though stung, and the perspiration began 
rolling at the instant. Impelled by some unseen, un- 
known force, the hall door began slowly, stealthily to 
swing open. With kindling eyes and clinching fists, but 
noiseless as a cat, Ramsay started to his feet, then crept 
up the narrow stairway—and then came the deluge. 

To the accompaniment of Whiffet’s furious barkings 
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and scamperings, there rose the sound of intense ac- 
tion, of scurrying feet, of tremendous blows, of rending 
cotton, of panting breath, of mad, miserable pleading 
and entreaty. ‘‘Ach Gott!’’ “‘Ach Himmel!” Biff, 
bang! ‘‘Ach bitte, Herr Lieutenant!” Thump, thud, 
crash, bang, and Hull, lantern-bearing, jumping into 
the room, came upon Ramsay, a bounding bunch of 
muscle arid sinew, chasing about the little box a human 
punching-bag in shreds of dirty white, landing on back 
and shoulder, wind and heart, nose and eyes and jaw, 
to the end that blood was flying like rain, and a wildly 
imploring bundle of rags went suddenly down on the 
wooden floor with a thump that shook the whole house, 
and then, stretching out, lay still and stunned and 
senseless, and Ramsay stood panting over it a moment 
until he could speak. ‘There's your ghost!"’ he finally 
gasped. ‘‘Better send for the doctor.”’ 

“It’s that infernal fool Steiner,’’ said the medicine 
man, who speedily appeared and heaved the culprit to 
his feet. ‘‘He’s been hospital attendant a whole year 
and scaring our patients with his idiotic ghost stories 
till he’s daft on the subject himself, I believe.”’ 

And so indeed it proved. Steiner had always been 
flighty and queer—had long known the story about the 
spook in Ne. 1, and finally had taken to playing ghost 
himself. Sheets, bandages, phosphorus, and his various 
‘‘properties’’ he could take at any time from the hos- 
pital. He grew daring with success, and, from scaring 
sentries and servant maids, sought higher game. Not 
until long after was it known to the many that he had 
another object than that of making No. 1 untenable 
and so sacred to his own use. In this he had prac- 
tically succeeded until he tried his spook shines on 
Downer and his military family, actually venturing 
among them as they slept. Then he ran foul of an 
unsympathetic medium in Ramsay. 

Detection had not been such a feat. Ramsay told it 
in a very matter-of-fact way. Together he and Whiffet 
had explored the premises from top to bottom, and in 
the woodshed the terrier had struck a trail. His obvi- 
ous excitement, his sniffing and leaping at the back of 
the one-storied annex, and his wild barking and persis- 
tent gaping at the black, triangular void above the 
kitchen sent Ramsay clambering up by means of door, 
frame, lintel, and a transverse slat or two. He was 
surprised to find a board stretching along the joists 
beneath and parallel with the ridge piece. Following 
this board on hands and knees he came to another, and 
that led him to an open space close to the back wall of 
the house proper and toa discovery: a bundle of dirty 
white sheeting, some bandages, red painted in blotches, 
a little phial labelled and tightly corked, a tin box or 
two with hardtack and half an Edam cheese, three 
empty and two full bottles labelled beer, at all of 
which Whiffet yelped gleefully. One discovery led 
to another. A wooden button, turning on a screw, 
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released a neat panel about two feet six by one anda 
half that swung outward on leather hinges, revealing 
a little space between the frame uprights, and then two 
handles screwed to the broad boarding beyond. A tug 
at these latter and a section two feet thick in length 
and about one and a half in breadth came easily toward 
him and-was as easily slid to one side. Whiffet bounded 
through, and then, thrusting his head into the aper- 
ture, Mr. Bob Ramsay was in no wise surprised to find 
himself surveying from the level of the floor the second- 
story back room of No. 1. The removable panel of 
wainscoting began at the west wall where it joined the 
companion piece on that side. It had been carefully 
painted over, after being as carefully sawed some two 
feet out, and from the interior of the room, at least, 
defied detection. This, then, was the dressing-room of 
the ghostly visitor, and Ramsay felt sure he had only to 
wait and watch. Some night the cold current of air, 
sweeping down and slowly swinging the door with the 
loosened latch, would tell that the panels were open 
and the ghost getting ready to walk. Then, whoever 
he was, Bob meant to hammer him well for daring to 
terrify Jessica Thornton. 

She blushed red when told that it was Steiner who 
had been posing as ghost. And then that voluble 
mother of hers let another cat out of the bag. 
Steiner, it seems, had been the worshipper from afar 
who had written Jessica many a lovelorn verse and 
at least one romantic, despairing letter in which he 
raved of noble birth, and baronial estates, and be- 
sought her to fly with him to the Rhineland: For 
these unsigned effusions, little Gretel, the hospital- 
steward’s daughter, had been his messenger, and 
she did not fear’to point him out. So Steiner lan- 
guished in the guardhouse awaiting trial, and here 
endeth the ghost part of the story. The rest is soon 
told. Mamma Thornton got well. It was time to 
start for Laramie, and poor Jessica had grown tired 
waiting—waiting for Bob Ramsay to come to his senses 
and his knees, or hers, and say he was sorry for what 
she had said. Come he would nct, however. He had 
been stung to the quick. He was heartless, obdurate, 
abominable, said she, for she knew he loved her and 
longed to hear him say so. The night came that was 
to be their last at Russell, but no Bob Ramsay, and then 
Jessica Thornton did a remarkable thing. Not until 
twenty years after, however, did any one but Billings, 
the adjutant, and Bob Ramsay know of it. Then it was 
told to Jessica Ramsay, xtat 18, to help her out of a 
tangle of her own, and teld by her mother—but that 
has nothing to do with the present story. When an- 
other November came, and with it the Fifth again back 
from the chase of Chief Joseph and his brave, devoted, 
but luckless band, the old ghost-haunted rookery of 
No. 1 was the blithest army home on the line, and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Bob Ramsay were the occupants. 
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PREPARING TO CATCH THE QUEEN BEE 


AR ABOVE the din and strife of business, in the 

very heart of the downtown business section of 

New York City, bees buzz merrily as they fly in 

and out of their busy homes. On the roof of 
many a tall office building, janitors keep apiaries 
of from five to twenty hives beyond the view of 
rushing humanity on the streets below. 

The city bee,-however, has to hustle for a living, for 
it can not, like its country cousins, leave the hive and 
immediately strike a field of blooming clover or flower- 
ing buckwheat, but must stretch its wings and hie away 
to the blossoming shores of New Jersey, Staten Island, 
or Long Island. 

In spite of these handicaps, the roof-top city bees 
manage to be a source of profit to their owners, and 
day by day return with rich stores of golden nectar, 
even though in some instances they have gone five 
miles from home in order to secure it. 

Ranged in a row on the top of an office building in 
which bankers and brokers scheme, are five to twenty 
innocent-looking white boxes, or hives, in and out of 
which the littie fellows go. Emerging from their 





hives, they rise above 
the smoke and haze of 
chimneys, and when at 
the proper height away 
they go for distant har- 
vest fields. The city 
bees never get lost, even 
though they may wan- 
der several miles from 
home; for every one of 
them is the possessor of 
compound eyes, which 
enable it to see great 
distances, and when re- 
turning home to fly ina 
line so straight that the 
‘‘bee line’? has become 
proverbial. 

Each one 
hives or ‘‘colonies’’ is a 
teeming city in itself, 
having a population of 
about forty thousand in- 
habitants, ruled over by 
a queen, only one of 
which exists in a hive 
at a time, and whose 
word is law. There is 
no such thing as a king 
bee, abovt which the an- 
cients ignorantly wrote, 
not knowing the sex of 
the large bee they saw 
in every colony. The 
general population of the hive.is made up of imper- 
fectly developed females, known as ‘‘worker bees,”’ 
and these are the honey producers, who alone range 
the fields in quest of hidden sweets. 

In the early spring, the queen, or ‘‘mother’’ bee, as 
she is often called, lays a number of unfertilized eggs, 
and, strange to say, they will hatch, and the bees that 
come from them are ‘‘drones’’ or male bees, whose sole 
purpose in life is propagation. The worker bees per- 
mit hundreds of these big lazy fellows to live in the 
hive during the swarming season of May aad June, 
to ensure the fertilization of the young queens, but 
when that season is passed they wage relentless war- 
fare upon them, driving them from the hive to 
perish with cold and hunger. The drone is not a 
producer of honey, but a heavy consumer,-and the 
‘‘workers’’ seem to realize it. It is amusing to see 
them hustle the big lazy fellows out of the hive and 
hold them while others chew their wings off, so that 
they can not. fly back; when this is accomplished, 
they are dropped to the ground to die. These drones 
or male bees are very large and easily recognized, 


of these. 


By Leon D. Everett 


being not unlike a big blow-fly, and, unlike the work- 
ers, they have no stings. 

The average life of a worker bee during the working 
season is about five weeks, as she literally works her- 
self to death laying up stores for bees yet unborn, and 
will die having consumed but a small part of what 
she made—illustrating perfectly, the altruistic spirit. 
A bee will gather about a tablespoonful of honey in 
its lifetime, a strong colony bringing-in often as much 
as fifteen pounds in a single day. 

The bees that live over the winter are those that 


.were hatched toward the last of the season, and they 


form the nucleus of the working force for the coming 
spring. The queen, however, lives for three or four 
years, as she does not work in the fields, and leaves the 
hive but twice in her lifetime—first, when she flies forth 
to meet her mate in the air, and again when she comes 
forth the following spring leading a ‘‘swarm.’’ She is 
the only perfectly developed female in the colony, and 
upon her falls the task of keeping up the population of 
the hive to take the places of the bees that are con- 
stantly dying of old age; thus we find her busily en- 
gaged in going from cell to cell, depositing her eggs, 
laying as many as three thousand in twenty-four hours. 
She is greatly revered by her subjects, who supply 
her every need, even feeding her, and this watchful 
care on their part is not strange, for they seem to real- 
ize that should she die the population in a short time 
would become extinct. Therefore, she is most care- 
fully guarded as she moves from cell to cell, being fol- 
lowed by a constant retinue of attendants. On very 
warm days they will form themselves in parallel lines, 
from where she is to the entrance to the hive, and, by 
rapidly fanning with their wings, wili send a current 
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of cool air to her in order that she may be 
comfortable; the writer has frequently seen 
them doing this. When as a virgin queen 
she sallies forth on her matrimonial flight, 
the whole colony are greatly agitated, and 
when she finally returns they set up a per- 
fect bedlam of delight to know that some 
ravenous robin has not with one gobble de- 
prived them of their sovereign mother. The 
writer has frequently opened a hive that had 
been made queenless; their mournful hum 
of grief is then unmistakable; and when a 
new queen is supplied them their joy is un- 
bounded. 

What is commonly known as “swarming” 
is simply an overflow of the old bees led by 
the old queen, and is not, as is popularly sup- 
posed, made up of the young and newly 





Box in which the Queen Bee travels by mail 


hatched bees. In the spring, the popula- 
tion of the hive rapidly multiplies, and the 
honey is brought in in large quantities. The 
result is that the hive becomes crowded, and 
to relieve this congested condition the old 
queen, with about two-thirds of the old bees, 
saunters forth in quest of anew home. Ina 
few minutes the air is full of thousands of 
bees, the humming of which can be heard a 
great distance. After flying for a few min- 
utes, the bees finally settle on the branch of 
a tree and await the return of ‘‘scouts” that 
have been sent off to find some old tree in the 
woods in which to begin housekeeping anew 
If the swarm is not soon hived, it will, upon 
the return of the scouts, abscond. 

The foolish custom of ringing dinner-bells 
and tanging the pans has no part in causing 
the swarm to settle; they would settle any- 
how. It isa relic of bygone days, and dates 
back to Alfred the Great, who issued an 
edict, that whenever a man's bees swarmed 
he should ring a bell and notify his neigh- 
bors, and thus avoid unpleasant controver- 
sies as to ownership. Strange to say, the 
average person still rings the bell, thinking 
that it causes the bees to settle. 

When swarming, bees can be freely han- 
dled without fear of being stung, for the rea- 
son that each bee is at that time gorged with 
honey for its flight, which has so distended 
the abdomen that it is a physical impossibil- 
ity for the little fellow to sting if he wished 
to. Herein alone liés the secret of the bee- 
keepers’ immunity from being stung. Bees do 
not know their keeper any better than an 
one else. They do not sting him as much 
as they sting strangers simply because he 
understands their habits and avoids doing 
those things that give them offence. 


Building the Comb 


The comb 1n a hive, in which the bees store 
their honey and pollen, and in which the 
rear their young, is made of beeswax, which 
the bees produce by filling their sacs with 
honey, then by hanging in clusters they gen- 
erate a heat which converts the honey into 
little wax disks, with which they build their 
combs, consuming about ten pounds of honey 
to make one pound of wax. These little hex- 
agonal cells are made with mathematical 
precision; in fact, by the closest scientific 
computation it is impossible to put any more 
of them into a given space than these little 
geometers of the fields have put. 

As the average life of a worker bee is but 
five weeks, the question might be asked, 
“How, then, is the bee family propagated 
and continued?’ It must be remembered 
that from early spring until late fall the 
queen mother is laying large numbers of 
eggs. The bees hatching, therefore, are con- 
stantly taking the places of those that die, 
and thes the population of the colony is 
kept up. 

As the queen lays many eggs in early 
spring, the colony soon becomes strong, for 
the early fruit-tree blossoms, and what few 
bees died of old age during the winter are 
not missed. This process is repeated year 
after year, and thus the family is kept from 
extinction. Should the queen die during the 
season, the workers will very quickly replace 
her by hatching one from some of the most 
recently laid eggs, but most beekeepers be- 
come at once aware when a colony is queen- 
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less and give a new one to the bereaved com- 
munity. 

The queen deposits her eggs very care- 
fully, one ina cell. These little white specks 
will fecundate and in twenty-one days pro- 
duce a full-fledged worker bee. Three days 
after the egg is laid it hatches into a minute 
white larva, to which the bees supply food 
in abundance. For five days the larval stage 
continues, when the larva becomes a pupa, 
remaining such for thirteen days. Upon the 
twenty-first day from the laying of the egg, 
the fully developed bee emerges from its 
cell and is ready for its duties as a nurse. 

The drone requires twenty-four days in 


which to hatch, while the queen takes but « 


about fifteen and one-half. 

Each hive has a perfect system of gov- 
ernment, the population being divided into 
groups for various purposes. There are the 
field bees who bring the honey, the nurse 
bees to care for the developing brood, the 
ventilating bees to cool the hive, and the 
water-carriers who bring this very important 
element. The entrance of the hive is care- 
fully guarded by sentinel bees, who are re- 
lieved at stated times and whose duty it is 
to notify the busy population of the pres- 
ence of enemies. 

With these marvellous facts before us, we 
can very readily see that beekeeping on the 
roof-top is a fascinating pursuit to those who 
know bees’ habits. One gentleman with 
whom the writer is acquainted has an office 
on the top floor of a building within sight of 
the City Hall, and on the roof he has several 
colonies. With them he rears queens on quite 
a large scale, shipping them to various parts 
of the country. These queens are placed in 
a little wooden cage, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and, with about twenty-five attendants, 
are sent through the mails for two cents. 

A trap is used to catch the queen if she 
should come out with a swarm without the 
owner’s knowledge, and thus she is saved. 
Little spiral cages, hanging from the comb, 
contain queen cells. These must be pro- 
tected in order to prevent the old queen 
from destroying them before they hatch. 
When hatched, the queens are removed 
from the cages and given to queenless col- 
onies. Swarming is prevented by constantly 
giving the bees more hive room, by addition 
of a new hive body. 

Roof-top beekeeping is not without its 
amusing features, as will be seen by the 
following: A friend of the writer had a num- 
ber of colonies of bees on top of an office 
building on Cortlandt Street, and did quite 
a rushing business in queen raising, until the 
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TRUE STORIE 


Illustrations by 
A Lady of Quality 


NDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, possesses a lady 
ll of quality in the person of Mrs. Dooley— 

who should be a pride and a joy to all of 
her sex who for so many thousands of years 
have been perfectly certain that they have 
been imposed upon by the tyrant man. Gen- 
erally speaking, perhaps Mrs. Dooley has 
been imposed upon in the same manner, but 
specifically speaking, she can show a differ- 
ert record. 

Previous to the incidents herein chronicled, 
there was no public evidence that Mrs. 
Dooley was anything more than any one of 
thousands of her oppressed sisters—merely a 
simple housewife of Hoosierdom, weaving, 
and spinning, and plodding, and brewing, and 
baking, as is the wont of her kind. But when 
the critical moment arrived she was ready 
for it. Heroines are not born, they are made. 

Among the possessions of Mrs. Dooley are 
a few rugs without which no household is 
complete, and these had become somewhat 
faded from dusty accretions. Not very much 
so, because Mrs. Dooley is a careful house- 
wife, but she was going to have company, 
and, under those circumstances, she wanted 
them to look as much like new rugs as they 
could be made to. What woman wouldn’t? 
The company was somewhat unexpected, 
and Mrs. Dooley hadn’t much time to waste, 
so grabbing up her rugs she hastened with 
them to the carpet-cleaning works of Mr. 
Martin C. Pickett, a very worthy carpet- 
cleaner at the Hoosier capital. Explaining 
to him the urgent need of haste, Mr. Pick- 
ett, with that suavity for which he is so well 
known to a large circle of customers, assured 
Mrs. Dooley that she should have her rugs, 
delightfully cleaned and in the full splen- 
dor of their pristine glory of color, early 
the next morning. 

Mrs. Dooley, plac- 
ing the utmost con- 
fidence in Mr. Pick- 
ett'’s truthfulness, 
as she already had 
in his skill as an 
artisan of renova- 
tion, left the rugs, 
and went back to 
her home to prepare 
it in other respects 
for the expected 
guests. The confid- 
ence of Mrs. Dooley 
in Mr. Pickett was 
not misplaced, but a 
man and machinery 
are not the same, 
and when Mr. Pick- 
ett set the wheels 
going at high speed 
in order to accom- 
modate his patron- 
ess ina hurry, Some- 
thing dropped a 
cog, or a cylinder- 
head blew out, or 
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unexpected happened, and for a time threat- 
ened him with a lawsuit. Just around the 
corner was a large candy factory, and on a 
certain day the workmen began to boil sev- 
eral barrels of sugar, the odor of which 
soon permeated the atmosphere for several 
squares. One of my friend’s bees, passing 
by, caught a whiff of the steaming stuff and 
paused in his flight to investigate. After 
finding what he saw was a veritable Klon- 
dike, he was off to notify the others, and in 
a few minutes all of the colonies began a raid 
thereupon, long lines of bees stretching from 
their homes to the factory. Had the work- 
men paid no attention to them, the little fel- 
lows would simply have filled themselves and 
departed in peace, but the men began to 
strike at them with their stirring-ladles, and 
then the fun began. Quicker than it takes 
to tell, the bees forgot the steaming sugar 
and turned upon their tormentors, and the 
frequent yells that were heard told how 
effectually they were hitting the mark. Find- 
ing that the invaders were receiving constant 
reinforcements, the workmen thought that 
discretion was the better part of valor; so, 
dropping their ladles, they sought places of 
safety, in which they were soon joined by 
the girls, who had been screaming and dodg- 
ing, and whose now swollen faces told how 
they, too, had been worsted. The uproar 
became so great that the superintendent be- 
low'sent the Irish office-boy upstairs to learn 
the cause of the hubbub. When he saw the 
situation, he came down the stairs two steps 
at a time, and, with his jaw swelled up as 
with the mumps, rushed excitedly into the 
superintendent’s office and shouted: ‘‘Dere’s 
a gang o’ waspses has jumped de place, and 
the gals is having fainting fits, and the fore- 
man’s tire is punctured in two places.” 
Rushing upstairs, the superintendent hur- 
riedly entered the boiling-room, and had 
hardly given orders to close the windows 
before an angry bee made a lunge at him 
and landed squarely on the end of his nose, 
swelling it so badly that it made him look 
quite grotesque. The firm threatened to sue 
my friend, but better judgment prevailed, 
and it was found that all that was needed 
to prevent further raids was to buy a supply 
of wire screens and keep the rascals out. 
The bees, however, could not be blamed; 
they thought that boiling sugar just as legit- 
imately theirs as the nectar in the fields that 
they roamed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these little acci- 
dents, many still keep bees on the roof-tops 
in the heart of the business section of the 
great metropolis, and find it a source of profit. 
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centric, or something happened, and Mr. 
Pickett, with commendable probity, carried 
the rugs back to Mrs. Dooley with the infor- 
mation that he could not clean them for her. 

This was a blow that Mrs. Dooley could not 
stand. Everything else about the house had 
been brought up to the clean-rug standard, 
and uncleaned rugs would simply be an in- 
tolerable discord in the harmony of cleanli- 
ness she had arranged about her. She ex- 
postulated with Mr. Pickett; she begged 
and pleaded; she wept—but all to no avail. 
Mr. Pickett was moved, but it takes some- 
thing more than woman’s tears to move ma- 
chinery. Mr. Pickett himself was all right. 

Finding other means of no avail, Mrs. 
Dooley called into action those feline traits 
which, scientists say, characterize all women, 
and with a gentle purr she coaxed Mr. Pick- 
ett, with the rugs still in his arms, to come 
out into the back-yard with her. The guile- 
less Pickett, striving aiways to please, went 
unsuspiciously. Once with her victim where 
she wanted him, the naturai ferocity of her 
sex asserted itself, and Mrs. Dooley, sud- 
denly whipping out a revolver, which she had 
secured unknown to Mr. Pickett as they 
threaded their way through the house to the 
back door, commanded him at its gaping 
muzzle to ‘‘get a move on and beat them 
rugs by hand.”’ It was now Mr. Pickett’s 
turn to expostulate, to beg and plead, to 
weep, but the lady was inexorable, and Mr. 
Pickett went to work. It was no easy task, 
for Mr. Pickett was accustomed to carpet 
cleaning by machinery, and there were mo- 
ments when he would lave broken away from 
his heavy task. But the watchful housewife 
kept him covered with her gun, and at every 
sign of weakness and faltering on his part 
she prodded him with it, and he kept wea- 
rily on—pounding, pounding, pounding, and 
coughing in the 
dusty atmosphere 
around him. He 
might have risked 
a shot, for women 
are not expert 
marksmen asarule, 
but the back-yard 
was narrow, and 
the open mouth of 
a loaded revolver 
seems very wide in- 
deed to a man when 
he looks into it in 
the hands of an 
eneiny. 

At last the rugs 
were finished, and 
it may be said to 
the credit of Mr. 
Pickett that they 
looked even better 
than if cleaned by 
his machinery, and 
Mrs. Dooley, with 
many smiles and 
most profuse 
thanks and cash on 
the spot, let him go. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 
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The KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or range than you can get 
from any other source. A saving of from 25% 
to 40% in price. Prompt shipment from fac- 
tory to user, Factory prices—no dealers’ 
profits. Freight prepaid by us. 360 days 
approval test. Guarantee backed by $20,000 


bank bond. 
KALAMAZOO 
Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by 
us in our own factory. 
We know they are all 
right ‘clear through.” 
Don’t confuse them 
‘ with cheap 
mail order 
goods, 


We are 
the only 


adi stove manu- 
facturers in the 
world selling their 
- entire product di- 
rect from their own 
factory to the user. 












There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating» all 
dealers’ and middle- 
men’s profits we save 
ou easily 25% to 40%. 
oreover we give youa 
360 Days Approval Test. 
If your purchase is not 
satisfactory in every 
way, return the goods 
at our expense. We 
have a complete line 
of ranges, cook stoves 
and heaters for fuel of 
all kinds All stoves ed 

blacked, polished and i 

ready for business. toe a 
It will pay _ y = ~ 
to investiga’ maa . 

Send for catalog No. 176 and prices, freight prepaid. 


The KALAMAZOO STOVE Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


DIAMON 
ON CREDIT. * 


V may havea Dia- 

ou mond handed to 

you at your own door, and 

pay for it in such easy monthly amounts that you 

will hardly miss the money. You simply makes 

race our illustrated catalogue, then we 
the Diamond to you with all express charges 

Dayne If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and 

for it in 

e 

























pey 
eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
refunded immediately. Weare one 


. & i it 
ptness and reliability, and that our representations 
ere without question. Tpenutitul booklet explaining every 
catalogue, sent free. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., K .38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 















TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in whut you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandag no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iam a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say: “I never felt better in my life.” 
SAFE, PROM2T AND CERTAIN 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 








be delightfully astonished at the pr and ease 
with which these results are og oy! under my 
system. Satisfacti teed rite for my new 





“Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 


book on 
It will convince you. 


sent sealed in plain envelope. 
Mention Collier's Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 














DOCTOR SAID 


“Quit Wrong Food and Eat Grape-Nuts”’ 


An Illinoisan who has been through the 
mill says: *‘Last Spring I was so bad with 
indigestion I could not digest even soft 
cooked eggs and doctor said I must eat 
predigested food and prescribed Grape- 
Nuts. I changed for the better before I 
had used one package, eating it three times 
a day. 

‘‘My improvement on Grape-Nuts food 
was so wonderful that I concluded to use 
your food drink Pustum in place of tea and 
to make a long story short I have not been 
without Grape-Nuts and Postum since and 
my present health proves my doctor’s wis- 
dom in prescribing Grape-Nuts, I have 
got strong as a horse and well and I owe 
it all to your delicious food and Postum.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

In the making of Grape-Nuts food all 
the indigestible starches of the grain are 
transformed into Post Sugar. Every parti- 
cle of Grape-Nuts is digestible in the weak- 
est stomach. Physicians have never found 
a stomach too weak to digest and assimi- 
late it. : 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville. ”’ 
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The Name on a Watch 


means much or little, depending on 
what the name is. Our nar‘e on all 


‘ACCURATE -T0 -THE SECOND” 


- 
Duco en 
Flam Pp Watches 


guarantees them in every part, be- 
cause we make and fit together both 
cases and movements. 

There are no other makers of 


“complete watches”—our establish- 
ment is unique. 

i> watch cases 

certify them 
2 weight in 
gold. 
engraved on the various sizes and grades of our 
movements, 
“The Care of a Watch, 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 


qa These trade- 
marks on 
worth their 
For a complete list of the copyright names 
Send for our free “a 
54 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 














Racine College 


Grammar 
School 


‘¢The School That 
[lakes [Manly Boys’’ 


| A high grade school prepar- 
g boys from 8 to 18 years 
} old for business life or 
the Universities. Separate 
School Room and Dormito- 
ries for the little boys. Very 
careful moral and social 
training. Fifty years of 
successful work. Send for 
catalogue. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, Warden 
Racine, Wis. 














Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 








SY Lyod IDS, 














Invalids want to insure: healthy men hesitate. 
You may be healthy to-day, and an invalid to- 


morrow. Think of the consequences to your 
children. 
Send for “‘The How and the hs gua how 


to insure and save. We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


GUYOT 


SUSPENDERS 


Famous on two Continents 
Prevent trousers from bagging. In- 
destructible buttonholes. Beware of 
, imitations. If not at your dealer’s 
send 50 cents for sample pair. 























Ostheimer Bros., 621 Broadway, New York 
$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 


G I NSEN the U.S. and Canada. Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 


booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





EDUCED RATES on HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
to and from California, Washington, i eae 


Map of Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO., 9744 Wash- 
ington 8t., CHICAGO. 


She didn’t even ask him to put them down for 
her. She was so glad to have them cleaned 
that she was willing to put them down with 
her own dainty hands. 

When Mr. Pickett got back to his shop, 
he was excusably indignant at this outrage 
upon his manhood by a woman, and at first 
he thought of appealing to the police and 











He kept wearily on 


having his rights under the Constitution es- 
tablished, but on second thought he con- 
cluded that perhaps the wiser plan would be 
to conceal his shame. And this wiser plan 
was rigidly adhered to as far as Mr. Pickett 
had anything to do with it, but whoever 
heard of a woman keeping a secret? 


History Repeats Itself 


HE entire civilized world has lately been 
apprised of the fact that one Harry 
Price, at Holyoke, Massachusetts, as an 

act of revenge freed nineteen monkeys re- 
strained for exhibition purposes by Walter L. 
Main of circus fame. The insinuation of 
rivals that the press agent had a hand in the 
matter is not accepted with credence, nor is 
the charge emanating from the same source 
to be believed, that the animal-keeper re- 
belled on account of his distaste for chewing 
the monkey-bread for the simians. The local 
recorder is exceedingly graphic in his rela- 
tion, and states: ‘Seeing the open door, the 
monkeys dashed into the big show tent, and 
leaped on the heads and shoulders of the 
spectators. Women screamed and fainted, 
and a general panic followed.’? While Mr. 
Price’s revenge may have been venomous in 
the extreme, it Jacks the element of original- 
ity. A yellow and time-stained clipping from 
the ‘‘Diamond Fields Advertiser,’’ relates: 
‘Shortly after 11 o’clock last night a gen- 
eral stampede of all the animals comprising 
Fillis’s Menagerie took place. This appall- 
ing occurrence is attributed to a miscreant, 
at present at large, who, possessed of a 
grudge against Mr. Fillis or members of his 
company, thought to pay it out by climbing 
on the fence of the inclosure in which the 
animals are kept, and, at imminent risk to 
his own life and limbs, releasing from their 
cages and chains the whole of the wild ani- 
mals. This fiend in human shape is evi- 
dently one well acquainted with the show, 
for not only has he exhibited a familiarity 
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with the locks and bars of the cages, but he 
selected the day and hour when the super- 
vision of the animals was most relaxed. He 
appears to have made good his escape before 
the animals realized their freedom from re- 
straint, and as the four employees, who slept 
on the premises, have all fallen victims to the 
ferocity of the wild beasts, it is impossible to 
~ at present if his identity is known.” 

he further particulars are too dreadful for 
detail, and the escape of Mr. Main’s monkeys 
pales into insignificance in comparison with 
the African slaughter. Manager Fillis cer- 
tainly did not take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity and advertisement, as no record is to 
be found of his tour of the world with the 
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HE new Interchangeable Tracker Board on 
the @ecilian permits the use of ay standard perforated music. 


You are not obliged to use the special @ecilian rolls. 


This gives you a 


greater choice in the selection of your music than is possible with any other 


player. 


In addition to this great feature, the @c<ecilian is by far the 


easiest piano player to pump ; its touch is absolutely non-mechanical, and its 


musical performance in every way the most artistic. 


Particulars on application. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. H. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








(Shirts:=: $12) 










0 Refer- END usyour name. 
ence: We'll mail you 
Union & samples of the 
Trust latest and most 
Co. exclusive Shirt- 
Chicago ings and a meas- 





or 












mon kind. Write for samples to-day. 


200 Dearb Street 
HOLMES, ® Dearborn Stree 


urement blank. Se- 
lect what you want 
and we’llmake your 
shirts to order in 
}any fashionable 
lain style, 
with your init- 
Jials on right 
sleeve, cuffs at- 
Ss tached or separ- 
- ate for $1.50 each. 
These shirts are far su- 
» perior to ready-to wear 

shirtsin Seeeance and 
fit, and there is an individuality about 
them that removes them from the com- 











Proof in larger size of this exquisite 
head by Charles Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s drawings which 
have appeared in Collier’s will be sent 


to any address for $2.00. Address 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
416 West Thirteenth Street New York 





























“HERE’S TO A QUICK RUN” 


It’s a wise steward that fills his 
lockers with a goodly supply of 


Dewar’s 
Scotch 


(‘The Whisky of Distinction’’) 


The number of empty Dewar’s 
Scotch Whisky bottles washed up 
on the beaches show that the aver- 
age yachtsman knows a good thing 
and uses it. 


A YACHTING POSTER 


“‘Here’s to a quick run’’ (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by Carlten T. Chapman, 
shown herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate 
paper, without advertisement, and sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in silver. Suitable for framing in 
club-house or home. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd, 
126 Bleecker Street - New York 




















original animals that did the killing. 


Colliers Weekly Binder 


POSTPAID $1.25 





The Tale of his Marvellous Escape will appear in 


Colliers Household Number for October. 
It is the first of a thr 


series of adventures 
written by Sir A.Conan Doyle 


especially for Colliers. 








‘The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
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| Bishop Furniture Co. 


Ship anywhere ‘On Approval,” allowing furni- 
ture in your home five days, to be returned at our expense and 
money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

We prepay freight to all points east of the Missis- 
sippi river and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that 
far toward points beyond. 


No. 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 
















Finished White, Cres 
Pink, Black, G 
Blue, all Gold trimmed, 
any width, quite massive 
bui very artistic. Our g 


price, direct on 3° 





approval, only 
Retails for $12.00 
60 other styles of Metal, 
Wood, Davenport and 
Folding beds shown in 
our Free Catalogue. 


No. 2247 Library 
Table 





Quartered Oak, any 
finish. Strong, grace- 
ful French legs and 
spacious drawer, Top 
27x42 in. Price, di- 
rect on ap- 25 
proval, only $352" 
Mahogany $2.00 more. 
Retails for $14.00 
50 other tables shown 
in our Free Catalogue. 


No. 2669. Combination 
Bookcase and Writing 
Desk. Maile of Quartered 
Oak, 71 in. high and 28 in, 
wide, with large oval Mirror 
and neatly carved top. The 
Bookcase has an oval glass 
door, and the adjustable 
shelves will hold 60 volumes, 
The lid of the Writing Desk 
is prettily carved and the 








interior is conveniently ar- 
anged with pigeon holes, 
k stalls, private drawers, 





Retails at $22.00 
Our price, direct 75 
on approval, only $ 14, —_ 

Freight prepaid as stated, 


60 other Cases and Desks in 
our FREE catalogue show- 
ing 1200 pieces of high-grade 
fashionable Furniture. 

Write for it to-day. = 


Bishop Furniture 








48-60 Tonia St. 
e Grand Rapids, Mich, 


The Chinaman at Our Gates 


| (Continued from Page 9) 
| The predecessor in the sheriff's office at 
| Malone had put aside into the bank, as the 
result of his three years of patriotic office- 
holding, the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 
; This was told me by one of his friends with 
| pride not unmixed with envy. 
| ‘The present sheriff will do better still. 
| He pointed out to me that most of his pris- 
| oners could read and write, and I noted with 
regret that the iron pens or cells in which 
they had to spend most of their time were so 
dark that reading was somewhat trying to 
| the eyes. There were no outdoor recreation 
| grounds, no place for a daily walk. Two of 
the big window-panes were broken and had 
been repaired by stuffing in old rags or news- 
papers. There was a bathtub, and it was 
well patronized by the yellow people. 
The lavatory outfit was out of repair. In- 
deed, what the Chinamen did was well done, 
but what the prison authorities did was not. 
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In Malone it was the white man who needed 
the example of the yellow man to stimulate 
| his sense of cleanliness and order. | 
In the yard was a mass of refuse that never | 
would have been allowed to accumulate in a 
decent family. The Chinese quarters were 
as clean as clean could be. ‘The odors com- 
menced only where the keepers and the white 
prisoners made things dirty. | 

The present mode of getting the Chinese | 
into the jail sounds like something out of 
light opera. If Germany or France behaved | 
in this manner, we would laugh ourselves 
free of dyspepsia over it. As it is done by 
our own shrewd politicians, we carefully say 
nothing about it. 

To illustrate: When a train leaves Mont- 
real for New York, an agent of the Govern- 
ment wires to the Malone sheriff the number 
of Chinese aboard. | 

Hereupon the American official hires teams 
of the local livery and drives to the Canada | 
border line, ten miles away. He can not 
legally drive into British territory and arrest 
a Chinaman there. 

The Canadian train obligingly slackens up 
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Correct Dress 
is easy to recognize, yet many men just 
miss it. Too often an ill-fitting collar is 
the fault. A collar that doesn’t set well, 
and is without style,will mar an otherwise 
perfect attire. The Jennico, shown above, 
always looks well because it fits and is stylish, 
is correct in every detail. Sold everywhere 2 for 
25c. or from us by mail if unable to procure them. 
Our booklet shows other styles and gives val- 
uable hints on correct dress. Mailed FREE, 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. R, TROY, N.Y. 





















Dyspepsia 
indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, congested liver and kidne: 
troubles generally spring from weak, bound up bowels. Don’t 
make them weaker and worse by using irritant cathartics or pee 
gatives. Instead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 
and natural action with 





BERRY WINE 


the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative known, One 
small dose a day will permanentl; se of constipation, 
Not a patent medicine. All the ingredicn are given on evel 
ackaye with explanation of their action, Leading druggists sel 1 
it, Free sample bottle for a postal addressed to 


VERNAL, REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATENT 


EW BOOK MAILED 

Tells all about Patents and How to in them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechan Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. OMEARA & 



























BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
.free; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 
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INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in legiti- 
mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 
aying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, maile 

Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 











free. 





66 Broadway, New York 















BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D.C. | 


just before reaching the line, the Chinamen 
al) alight, the train then speeds on to New 
York, leaving the Celestials in the wilderness | 
ten thousand miles from home, with nothing | 
in sight save an American Black Maria. 

But the Chinamen have all been carefully 
coached. They pick up their bamboo trunks 
and walk straight for their jailer, just as 

though he were their best friend. 

| This solemn farce repeats itself day in and | 
day out. Uncle Sam has to pay for the teams | 
that go the twenty or thirty miles to fetch 
the Chinaman from the Canada line. He 
has to pay the sheriff for his time. He has 
to pay special and heavy fees whenever the 
cells are opened or shut—each time that the 
Chinamen are brought up for examination. 
He has to ad for the extra guards required 
at the jail. He has to pay for the guards that 
must accompany those Chinamen who are 
turned back—who must be put aboard ship 
at San Francisco. 

There is just now a special treaty made 
between Uncle Sam and Sir William Van | 
Horne, who represents the Canadian Pacific | 
Railway, on this subject. Under this the | 
transportation companies have to take back 
the Chinamen who do not give satisfactory 
evidence of their right to enter the United 
States; but, bless your dear heart, this very 
treaty leaves an opening for endless legal 
fees, the bulk of which will have to be paid 
by the United States. 

At present it is difficult to say what a Cii- 
naman costs us. From the most careful in- 
vestigation I could make at the chief port 
of entry, I should say that each Chinaman 
arriving here, whether he is turned back or 
not, costs the United States an average of one 
thousand dollars. | 

Some, to be sure, are turned back, but this 
happens merely through stupidity or acci- 
dent. The turned-back Chinaman is pretty | 
sure to get in at some other frontier. It is 
only a matter of a few dollars more or less. 

While I was on the Canada frontier | went | 
to see the new jail or detention house, built | 
with space for sixty additional Chinese. 

This assumes that the Government expects 
here a steady supply of one hundred, for the 
town jail can hold forty comfortably. 

One more point. 

Oddly enough, I could discover no ill-will 
toward the Chinese among the officials or 
residents in Malone. The householders like 
them, and would like to have more of them. 
My friends about the jail praised their gen- 
eral cleanliness, industry, docility. There 
are never any fights among them—no quar- 
relling; they give no trouble to any one; they | 
do their own cooking. In short, where we see 
them close up in America, we find that they | 
make the same impression that they do upon | 
an unprejudiced traveller in the Far East. | 

Personally, I do not like the Chinaman. I | 
am that narrow that I like only my own flesh | 
and blood. I don’t like the negro as a bed- | 
fellow, and the North American Indian has 
no romantic halo for me. I don't care to live 
among blacks, reds, browns, or yellows. The 
best is good enough for me, and consequently 
1 am in favor of a white man’s country. 

Postscriptum.—We Yankees are sending 
hundreds of missionaries to China; we main- 
tain them there at considerable expense. 
Most of them do less than nothing. 

Here is the chance of their lives. Settle in 
Malone and teach these prisoners that Christ 
is love—that Americans are Christians—that 
we therefore love the Chinaman and want 
him to be like us! 

So far, the Chinaman has seen of our Gov- 
ernment nothing much save a repetition of 
mandarin corruption (squeeze pidjun). 

Malone has seven grand churches and 
clergymen to match. I could not discover | 
that any one of these churches took any 
| interest in the Chinese at their gates, but 

each of them sends each year a contribution 



























MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


° ° 

Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
e e e e 
sity of Virginia. 

‘IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.”’ 
James is Cabell, M. D., A. M. 5 EE. D., former Prof. Physiology and 
i Mr bs rprecne Depariment of the University of Virginia, met Pres. 
7) 2 National 66 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profe “sionas an article of Materia Medica.”’ 

**NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 

DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- By 
FFALO LITHIA WATER 


sults I have found nothing to compare with 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 
Wm. B. Towles, M. D. y ‘ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


Renal Calculi and Stonein the Blad- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring 


der, Iknowofnoremedy comparable to No. 2.” 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 











j to maintain a Chinese mission—elsewhere! 





| eye 
Annuities If you have $500 or more to in- 





vest annually, or $10,000 and up- 
EYE DISEASES and ward immediately, let me show you 
; the way to ease and comfort for 

CURED WITHOUT SURGERY Fixed life. Full particulars — be a 

: concerning the Annuities sold by the 

Is the Title of a Book by Dr. Oren Oneal, || IMCOMES  Sirougest Financial Institution. in. the 


world. Also, by the same Company, 
a new Four Per Cent. Income Bond, which runs dur- 
ing the life of the purchaser and twenty years 
thereafter. Purchased outright (no installment 
or insurance plan); delivered immediately; bear- 
ing interest at once; safe as government bonds. 

WILLIAM MILL BUTLER, Investment Specialist 
473 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia 


which will be sent Free. It describes and 


illustrates Various Eye Diseases, and 
tells how they can be cured at 
Home Quickly and at Small 
Expense. 

















This noted Chicago Oculist, known as 
America’s most expert specialist, an- 
nounces the twenty-third edition of his 
book—a handsome illustrated volume— 
and generously offers to send the same 
to anyone who is interested enough to 
ask for it. It contains much valuable in- 
formation about the eye and the cure of 
Cataracts, Optic Nerve Diseases and all 
other causes of blindness. The book is 
certainly a valuable aid to all who are in 
any way afflicted with their eyes, as it 
tells them how they can cure themselves 
at their own homes quickly and at small 
expense. No leaving home, family and 
friends, no hospital or sanitarium, no con- 
finement in dark rooms nor inconvenience 
in any way. The book contains testimo- 
nials of many who have been cured by 
Dr. Oneal’s Dissolvent Method. Some of 
them had been totally blind for years. 
They had been given up as incurable by 
others; they had been butchered and 
blinded by the surgeon’s knife, yet Dr. 
Oneal cured them by his simple, sure 
and scientific treatment. No one can suc- 
cessfully dispute these statements. The 
proof is too abundant. Dr. Oneal can re- 
fer you to cured cases in all parts of the 
world. You can go to see them or write 
to them. 

Among Dr. Oneal’s recent and notable 
cures are those of Mrs. C. H. Sweetland, 
Hamburg, la. paresis of optic nerve; 
Mrs. Herman Burdick, Richland Center, 
Wis., hemorrhage of retina; Miss Johanna 
Schmidt, 392 17th St., Milwaukee, cata- . 
racts; A. J. Staley, Hynes, Cal., cataracts int cca nae Tene 
of 20 years; Miss J. M. Rumsey, Nor- hh book,*Struggles With the 

valk, O., cataract; Miss Aurelia P. Rifle, sui and. instructive. 
78 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., cataract. 
These people administered Dr. Oneal’s 
treatment at home and cured themselves. 
Cross-eyes are straightened by Dr. Oneal 
without knife or pain. John Turner, Le- 
roy, Ind., cured. j 

If you will write Dr. Oneal describing 
your case the best you can, he will send 
you this book and advise you free of | 


In the following paragraph there area number 
of mistakes. Can you find them and correct 
them? They are all common typographical 
errors. If you can mark 50 per cent of these 
blunders we will give you, absolutely free, a 
six months’ subscription to the American 
Illustrator and Home Education. This is an 
iilustrated monthly magazine. Anybody and 
everybody can enter this competition. The 
prizes will be awarded without a money con- 
sideration. We even pay postage. 





(COUPON), 


Twelve Errors 


In the Following 
Paragraph : 
Few people are aware that the 
Emperor of China is a newspaPer 
editor but heis, neverthless, More 
than that, his journat has theproud 
distinction having adpeered regul- 
arly each day fos the last eight 
hudred yeart 


This is the Work of the Proofreader 


About 25,000 periodicals are published in the United 
It Btates thoreands of books are publishedeach moath.and 
there are nearly a million firms who use printed matter. 
The millions upon millions of colamns of printed maiter 
must all pass under the critical eye of the Proofrea 
The Correspondence Institute of America offers a 
thorough and comprehensive course in proofreading, en- 
tering into every detail of the printing business. 
, We teach by mail Journalism, 
Advertising, IMustrating,Proof- 
reading, Practical Electricity, 
Rook . ‘< hy and 


Mark 
Errors, 
Cut Out 
and Mail, 
with your 
Name aud 
Address 
written 
plainly. 














Electrical Engineering. 


interests you and weenall 

pleased to send vala- 
able information pertain- 
ing thereto, 





CORRESPONDENCE INST ITUTE 
OF AMERICA, Box 64s SCRANTON,PA, 


charge. A postal card will get the book. 
Address OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 
52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















- GUARANTEED 
Qualily always 
fhe same 
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When you think | | 
of FLOUR | 
_ Think of GOLD MEDAL 


Washburn-Grosby Crom 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

















